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GEORGE WHITEFIELD’S PREACHING IN MASSACHUSETTS 
AND GEORGIA: A CASE STUDY IN PERSUASION 


EuGENE E. WHITE* 


It has been universally accepted by rhetoricians that a given 
speaker will experience varying degrees of effectiveness in delivering 
the same address in the same manner to different audiences assembled 
under different circumstances. One of the most interesting illustra- 
tions of this truism to be found in the history of American public 
address occurred in the Colonial era during the country-wide religious 
revival known as the Great Awakening. The Awakening which, be- 
tween 1739 and 1745, swept over New England, the Middle Colonies, 
and to a much lesser extent South Carolina and Georgia, is con- 
sidered by competent authorities to be the only major social move- 
ment in American history prior to the Revolutionary War. 

The prime mover of the revival was George Whitefield, the great 
English evangelist, who is also remembered by historians for his la- 
bors in helping the Wesleys stimulate the Methodist revival in Eng- 
land during the 1740’s.2 Although Whitefield’s evangelism met 
varying degrees of approbation in the different colonies, it is evident 
that his audience in Massachusetts responded more violently and 
retained its enthusiasm longer than anywhere else in America, and 





*Associate Professor of Speech, University of Miami. 

1See Samuel E. Morison and H. E. Commager, The Growth Of The Ameri- 
can Republic, 2 vols. (New York, 1942), I, 110. 

2George Whitefield (1714-1770) was the son of a Gloucester, England, tav- 
ern owner; educated at Oxford University; ordained a deacon in the Church 
of England in 1736; ordained minister in 1739; journeyed to Frederica, Georgia, 
as chaplain in 1738; made a second visit to America (November 1739 to Janu- 
ary 1741) at the time of Great Awakening; spent the remainder of his career 
in itinerating over the British Isles and in visiting America five more times; 
died September 30, 1770, at Newburyport, Massachusetts; left no descendants. 
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that of all the colonies the people in Georgia were least responsive. 
In Boston the “whole business of the town” seemed to be “‘to run 
from place to place to hear him preach.” Many of the people regard- 
ed him as an “Angel of God,” who had been sent by “divine Provi- 
dence.” Some believed him to be “a God come down in the likeness 
of man,”’* or an “Angel flying over the earth with the everlasting 
Gospel.”> According to the Reverend Benjamin Colman, “God gave 
him a wonderful manner of entrance among us; and . . . we received 
him as an Angel of God for Jesus sake, as the Apostle St. Paul was 
received by the churches in Galatia.” 

On the other hand, if there were any great ‘“‘meltings” present in 
his audiences in Georgia, neither Whitefield nor any other contem- 
porary recorded them. In his speeches in Savannah, the community 
to which he had been appointed minister by the London Trustees, he 
reproached his hearers for their “hardness of heart,” and the “slight 
improvement of grace” they had made under his ministry. He told 
them that they “came behind all, to whom” he had preached else- 
where in England and America. He complained bitterly that he was 
accustomed to being followed about by great crowds of admirers, 
weeping and lamenting their sins, but that in Savannah he had found 





3Whitefield arrived in Philadelphia from England Nov. 2, 1739; itinerated 
through the Middle Colonies and overland to Charleston; arrived in Savannah 
Jan. 10, 1740; left Savannah April 3 for an extended tour of the Middle Colo- 
nies; returned to Savannah June 5; preached in Charleston July 3 to 22; sailed 
from Savannah Aug. 17 for Rhode Island; visited Boston Sept. 18 to Sept. 29; 
evangelized Northeast Massachusetts Sept. 29 to Oct. 6; stayed in Boston Oct. 
13 to Oct. 17; preached in Northampton, Mass. Oct. 17 to Oct. 19; itinerated 
south, arriving in New York City Oct. 30; preached in Middle Colonies; arrived 
in Savannah Dec. 13; left Savannah Dec. 30 for Charleston; sailed for England 
Jan. 24, 1741. 

4Boston Evening Post, Oct., 1744; Charles Chauncy, The Late Religious 
Commotions In New England Considered: An Answer to the Reverend Jonathan 
Edwards’ Sermon Entitled, “The Distinguishing Marks of a Work of the Spirit 
of God” (Boston, 1743), 6. 

5The State of Religion in New England, Since the Reverend Mr. George 
Whitefield’s Arrival There. In a Letter From a Gentleman in New England to 
His Friend in Glasglow . . . (Glasglow, 1742), 4. 

6Boston Evening Post, Aug. 18, 1746. 
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few genuine disciples.? A further testimony of the relative ineffec- 
n tiveness of his preaching in Savannah was a report to the London 
i Trustees made by Captain Thompson, a ship’s master who had heard 
a Whitefield preach a number of times in Georgia. Thompson stated 
that the evangelist had converted a few persons, but that the ma- 
jority of the people disliked him and his harsh theology.® 


I. 


The first predisposing reason why Whitefield’s oratory was much 
1 less effective in Georgia than it was in Massachusetts is that unlike 
the New England colony, Georgia (and, indeed, the entire South) 
y was not prepared for a religious revival. Conceived in noble philan- 
2 thropy by Oglethorpe and other public figures in England in 1732, 
t Georgia rapidly proved to be a dismal disappointment. Her settlers 
1 were drawn from the needy classes, or were those individuals who 
for some reason had been unable to compete successfully in the 
; mother country. In order to insure their success in America their 
lives were carefully controlled by a benevolent despotism. Each 
settler was given fifty acres, farming equipment, and sustenance until 
he should become self-sufficient. No slavery, no rum, and no mort- 
gages were permitted. Perhaps because of excessive controls, insuf- 
ficient zeal on the part of the colonists, or barrenness of the soil, 
Georgia did not prosper. Although thousands of debtors were sent 
over from England, desertions from the colony were numerous, and 
by 1742 only five hundred inhabitants remained. In 1739, Savannah, 
the largest community in Georgia, was a sleepy little wilderness vil- 
lage of several hundred persons. The main concern in the colony was 
the struggle for existence, not religious reaffirmation. 

It appears that the religious aspects of the colony had been largely 
overlooked. John Wesley accompanied Oglethorpe to Georgia in 
1735 as a missionary to the colonists and the Indians. His brother 
Charles travelled with the party as secretary to the General, but 





7Whitefield also admitted he had not had “much enlargement in preaching,” 
but had felt depressed and ineffective. The Works of The Reverend George 
Whitefield Containing All His Sermons and Tracts Which Have Been Already 
Published: With a Select Collection of Letters (London, 1771-1773), I, 150. 

S8Journal of the Earl of Egmont, First President of the Board of Trustees, 
from June 14, 1738, to May 25, 1744, Reprinted in the Colonial Records of 
Georgia .. ., V (Atlanta, 1906), 343. 
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because of failing health returned to England the following year. 
The three years of John Wesley’s sojourn in Georgia were non-pro- 
ductive. According to the Methodist historian Abel Stevens, Wesley’s 
“ascetic habits and severe formalism” made him very unpopular with 
the colonists.° His journal dealing with his ministry at Savannah 
is replete with narrations of petty bickerings and misunderstand- 
ings.1° Whitefield in his brief visit to America prior to the Awaken- 
ing spent seven weeks, May 7 to August 28, 1738, in Georgia, but 
his theology at this time was mild and gentle, and apparently did lit- 
tle to stir up revivalistic fervor.11 Some months after Whitefield’s 
return to England,1* a mild-mannered and innocuous Anglican min- 
ister, the Reverend Mr. Norris, arrived in the Colonies as chaplain 
of Fredericka. During Whitefield’s absence from Savannah, he also 
served that community. He was a capable preacher who, according 
to the Anglican philosophy of the time, stressed the importance of 
“good works” in Christian living.13 The efforts of the Wesleys, 
Whitefield, and Norris constituted almost the entirety of Anglican 
activity in Georgia prior to the fall of 1739. 

On the other hand, Massachusetts was well prepared in 1739 for 
an outburst of religious expression. As Ola Winslow has said, “New 
England was the likeliest soil in the whole world for his particular 
gospel.”14 Let us look briefly at certain predisposing factors which 
had been long at work. As is commonly known, the settlements in 
Massachusetts were established as wilderness zions in which rigid 
conformity to the Old Testament God was mandatory. Religious 
zeal was the primary cause for the Puritans leaving the comparative 





Abel Stevens, The History of the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth 
Century, Called Methodism (New York, 1858), 80. 

10John Wesley, The Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, A. M. (London, 
1906), I, passim. 

11See Eugene E. White, “The Preaching of George Whitefield During The 
Great Awakening In America,” Doctoral Dissertation (Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, 1947), 55; 62-91. 

12The ostensible reason for Whitefield’s return to England was to secure 
ordination as a minister. See footnote number 2. 

13Shortly after his altercation with Whitefield, however, Norris became dis- 
gruntled with the religious affairs in the colony, neglected his duties, and be- 
came the subject of unsavory gossip. He returned to England in the summer 
of 1741 to defend his reputation before the Trustees and did not return to 
America. 

14Ola Winslow, Jonathan Edwards 1703-1758 (New York, 1940), 177. 
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security of the Old World to seek homes in the American wilderness. 
However, the passing of generations brought a gradual abating of 
religious zeal. In order to maintain the intense faith of the founding 
fathers the church oligarchy resorted increasingly, though unsuccess- 
fully, to formalism and stricter ecclesiastical controls within the 
church. This trend can be illustrated quickly: Until the Crown 
forced Massassachusetts in 1691 to accept a new charter, the church 
stewards closely limited citizenship.15 In 1648 the General Court 
printed The Book of the General Laws and Liberties, which codified 
the existing law in Massachusetts. Two of the fifteen “Capital Laws” 
provided the death penalty for anyone who should “BLASPHEME 
the holy name of God, Father, Son, or Holy Ghost,” or should “at- 
tempt the alteration and subversion” of the “politie, or govern- 
ment.”16 That same year representatives from the various churches 
in Massachusetts, New Haven, Plymouth, New Hampshire, and Con- 
necticut assembled at Cambridge and issued the famous Cambridge 
Platform, which concentrated more authority in the elders and in 
synods. The Half-Way Covenant adopted by the Boston synod of 
1657 admitted into limited church membership the children of bap- 
tized but unconverted members, upon their public profession of 
faith.17 The Massachusetts Proposals, adopted by the Boston synod 
of 1705, abandoned much of what remained of the old democratic 
principles of congregationalism in favor of a presbyterian-like system 
of church government. Such attempt to maintain order by decrees 
and by formalism proved fruitless, and increasing numbers fell away 
from the faith of their forefathers. 





15Citizenship was limited to church members in 1631; in 1636 every colonist, 
whether a church member or not was taxed for the support of the ministry. 
Herbert Osgood, The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century (New 
York, 1904), I, 213-223. By 1643 there were only seventeen hundred voters in 
Massachusetts, out of a total population of about fifteen thousand. For an 
interesting contemporary account, see Thomas Lechford, Plain Dealing, or News 
from New England (London, 1642), 150. In 1674 only one out of five adult 
males possessed voting privileges. George Ellis, The Puritan Age and Rule in 
the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, 1629-1685 (Boston, 1888), 203, gives the 
number of Freemen in Massachusetts in 1674 as 2,527. 

16The Laws and Liberties of Massachusetts Reprinted from the Copy of the 
1648 Edition in the Henry E. Huntington Library (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), 5-6. 

17Perry Miller, Orthodoxy in Massachusetts, 1630-1659 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1933), 193; Benjamin Trumbull, A Complete History of Connecticut, Civil and 
Ecclesiastical (New Haven, 1818), I, 289; Paul Coons, The Achievement of 
Religious Liberty in Connecticut (New Haven, 1936), 7. 
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A few ministers, such as John Wise of Ipswich, fought against the 
growing “evils” of formalism;1® and almost all the clergy lamented 
the increasing indifference to religion among the people of New Eng- 
land. In the eyes of the pious and the elderly, there was a “great 
decay of Godliness in the lives and conversations of people both in 
town and land, from what they had seen in the days of their fa- 
thers.”2® To increasing numbers of people during the early eigh- 
teenth century the liberation from the strict Puritan rule of conduct 
seemed to indicate a vitiation of the ideals of their forefathers. 
Special series of revivalistic sermons and lectures on family religion 
were delivered.2° 

The first groundswell of the revival occurred in Northampton 
during 1734 when the sermons of Jonathan Edwards stimulated many 
of his congregation to a reaffirmation of faith. Perhaps even more 
important than the revival was the printing and wide circulation in 
both England and America of Edward’s account of the revival, A 
Faithful Narrative of the Surprising Work of God in the Conversion 
of Many Hundred Souls in Northampton.21 Before long the hysteri- 
cal obsessions of Abigail Hutchinson and little Phoebe Bartlett, four 
years old, and of other persons under the “influence of the spirit,” as 
related by Edwards, became household talk in New England homes. 
The Narrative not only helped prepare the way for the Great Awaken- 
ing a few years later, but it also rendered popular emotional excesses 
under the guise of divine inspiration, and instituted the mode of sen- 
sationalism which has remained characteristic of revivals down to the 
modern, atomic age. 

Other small gatherings appeared almost simultaneously in villages 





18John Wise, The Churches Quarrel Expoused (Boston, 1710) ; and Vindica- 
tion of the Government of the New England Churches (Boston, 1717). 

19Thomas Prince, Jr., (ed.), The Christian History, 1745 (Boston, n. d.), 
375. 

20] bid., 376. 

21Jonathan Edwards, A Faithful Narrative of the Surprising Work of God, 
in the Conversion of Many Hundred Souls in Northampton, and the Neighbour- 
ing Towns and Villages . . . Third Edition (Boston, 1738). 
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throughout Massachusetts?? and Connecticut.23 However, as the 
classic historian Osgood has written: “The excitement . . . abated 
and to all appearances would not have extended further” had it not 
been for Whitefield’s visit to New England in the fall of 1740.24 
From 1737 on, as reports poured into Boston of tremendous 
throngs which gathered to hear Whitefield’s sermons in England, 
Wales, Gibraltar, and in some American colonies, the clergy 
thought that at last they had found the proper leadership whic 
would bring about a revival of religion in New England. In the sum- 
mer of 1740 the prominent ministers Benjamin Colman and William 
Cooper characterized Whitefield to the people of Boston in eulogistic 
terms such as the following: “He is the wonder of the age; and no 
one man more employs the pens, and fills up the conversation of 
people, than he does at this day.”25 So encomiastic was the propa- 
ganda that upon Whitefield’s arrival in Boston during the fall of 
1740, the inhabitants received him eagerly as a “man of God.”26 


II. 


A second cause for Whitefield’s relative ineffectiveness in Georgia 
as compared to Massachusetts was the difference in basic theologic 
background. Anglicanism, the official religion in Georgia, played a 
rather insignificant role in the colony, presenting to the people a 
mild, unrevivalistic type of religion. The core of Whitefield’s theo- 
logy at the time of the Great Awakening?? was Justification by 
Faith only . Such a doctrine was diametrically opposed to the con- 





22Prince in The Christian History, 1745, 379, declares that many revivals 
appeared in the westerly part of Massachusetts and lists twelve congregations in 
the County of Hampshire and fourteen in the Colony of Connecticut. 

23Nineteen parishes in Connecticut experienced revivals as a result of the 
Northampton Awakening. Listed in Mary Mitchell, The Great Awakening and 
Other Revivals in the Religious Life of Connecticut (New Haven, 1934). 

24Qsgood, The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century (New York, 
1924), III, 417. 

25In preface to Josiah Smith, The Character, Preaching of the Reverend 
Mr. George Whitefield, Impartially Represented and Supported . . . (Boston, 
1740). 

26Boston Evening Post, Oct. 29, 1774. 

27One of the best contemporary explanations of the tenet of justification by 
faith only is Anthony Boehm, The Doctrine of Justification Set Forth in a 
Sermon (London, 1714). 
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temporary philosophy of the Church of England, which advocated 
that any individual who submitted to the act of baptism experienced 
a “new birth,” and that “faith” must be accompanied by “good 
works” in order to secure salvation.2® Duing the time of Elizabeth 
the doctrines of the Church of England had been formalized into the 
Calvinistic “Thirty-nine Articles,” which were retained down through 
the eighteenth century as the “standard” Episcopal dogma. The 
church’s “working” philosophy, however, at the time of the Great 
Awakening, was based upon the teachings of “good works,” and was 
designed to preserve the social, political, and religious status quo.2® 
Thus we can see that the philosophy of the official religion of Georgia 
did little to prepare the inhabitants for the mass hysteria demanded 
by a widespread revival. 

On the other hand, the theology of the Great Awakening was 
firmly grounded upon traditional Puritan Calvinism. New Eng- 
landers had always been taught that heavenly rewards could be se- 
cured only by a deep, personal sense of conversion. A life of sincere 
conformity and “good works” would not entitle one to God’s bless- 
ings. Man, by general acceptance, was held to be a depraved being. 
Arminianism had not yet succeeded in searing this belief from the 
minds of the people. Since the founding of Plymouth, all possible 
emphasis had been laid on “authority, on trust and belief, and the 
possibility of independent inquiry, to say nothing of methods, was 
unknown. It was consciously or implicitly held that the great mass 
of humanity was destined to an endless existence of misery unless 
saved therefrom by an act of grace which their wills alone were pow- 
erless to induce.”89° Whitefield, Edwards, and other evangelists of 
the Great Awakening preached a “terrible” doctrine of eternal right- 
ness for the damnation of mankind, of original sin, and of justifica- 





28Edmund Gibson, The Bishop of London’s Pastoral Letter to the People 
of His Diocese; Especially Those of the Two Great Cities of London and 
Westminster; By Way of Caution Against Lukewarmness on One Hand and 
Enthusiasm on the Other (London, 1741), 13. 

29See Joseph Trapp, The Nature, Folly, Sin, and Danger of Being Righteous 
Over-Much; with a Particular View to the Doctrine and Practices of Certain 
Modern Enthusiasts . . . (London, 1739) ; and id., The Nature, Usefulness, and 
Regulation of Religious Zeal .. . (London, 1739). 

30Qsgood, The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century, III, 415. 
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tion by faith only — doctrines essentially the same as those which 
had been propounded since the earliest days of Massachusetts.31 

Old line Calvinism, however, had long since run out its dynamic 
course, as witnessed by generations of unsuccessful exhorting by the 
clergy. Whitefield brought religion to the great masses of the indif- 
ferent by minimizing the logic and “reasonableness” of the Calvin- 
istic doctrine and by magnifying the emotional appeal for personal 
redemption. As a result, Calvinism, tinctured with an emotional, 
personalized plea for conversion brought a spiritual transformation 
in many New England communities. 


III. 


Third, the limited population of Georgia, the least populous of 
the colonies, offered little opportunity for the manifestation of crowd 
psychology. Evidence indicates that only in Savannah did White- 
field attract audiences as large as several hundred, and there infre- 
quently. Aside from Savannah, there were only a few communities 
such as Fredericka and Darien large enough to be considered more 
than frontier outposts. Massachusetts, in contrast, in 1739 was the 
most populous colony. Boston, the largest city in America,?* pro- 
vided Whitefield with mass audiences of perhaps over twenty thou- 
sand.33_ Boston’s prolific presses turned out hundreds of religious 





31For example, see Edward’s most famous sermon, Sinners in the Hands of 
an Angry God. A Sermon Preached at Enfield, July 8th, 1741 . . . (Boston, 
1741). One of the best volumes of Edwards’ preaching during the Northampton 
revival is his Discourses on Various Important Subjects, Nearly Concerning The 
Great Affair of the Soul’s Eeternal Salvation ... (Boston, 1739). 

32Carl Bridenbaugh, Cities in the Wilderness the First Century of Urban 
Life in America, 1625-1742 (New York, 1938). 

33For an analysis of the sizes of Whitefield’s audiences, see White, “The 
Preaching of George Whitefield During The Great Awakening in America,” 
Speech Monographs, XV, No. 1, 35-36. For representative contemporary com- 
ments, see Timothy Cutler’s letter dated September 24, 1743, in the manuscript 
files of the Boston Public Library; William Seward, Journal of a Voyage from 
Savannah to Philadelphia, and from Philadelphia to England ... By William 
Seward, Gent. Companion in Travel with the Reverend Mr. George Whitefield 
(London, 1740), and Wiles of Popery: or, The Popish Emissary Instructed ... 
(Charleston, 1740), Appendix. 
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tracts and printed a variety of newspapers,?* which ran great quanti- 
ties of religious matter. Massachusetts ministers were both numerous 
and ardent in their efforts to arouse the people. In short, Massa- 
chusetts possessed the necessary requirements to produce an atmos- 
phere of revival pitch. 


IV. 


The fourth reason for the difference in effectiveness of White- 
field’s evangelism in the two colonies was the degree of familiarity 
with which he was known by the inhabitants. Novelty of method 
was one of the most important factors in his success in Massachu- 
setts. In New England austere ministers nad been trying unsuccess- 
fully for several generations to arouse religious enthusiasm by read- 
ing formalized, logical sermons. Whitefield stimulated new interest 
in religion among the populace by delivering emotional extempore 
sermons. During the month he spent in Massachusetts, Whitefield 
preached almost constantly from one pulpit to another. Massachu- 
setts was unaccustomed to itinerant evangelism; preaching on week 
days in the streets, taverns, schools and churches, in the most in- 
clement weather, and at almost any hour, was strange and stimu- 
lating. Whitefield not only refrained from reading his sermons, but 
even refused to jot ideas down on paper, because he believed the need 
for the use of notes in preaching was a manifestation of insufficient 
zeal.35 At times he went so far as to tell his congregations that just 
prior to sermon time the Lord had given him the text and was now 





34Newspapers and magazines printed during the general period of the 
Awakening in Boston, which carried religious materials were: The American 
Magazine and Historical Chronicle; Boston Evening Post; Boston Gazette; Bos- 
ton Gazette and Weekly Journal; Boston Weekly News Letter; Boston Weekly 
Post Boy; The Christian History; The New England Weekly Journal. 

35George Whitefield, Journal, From a Few Days After His Return to Geor- 
gia to His Arrival at Falmouth, on the 11th of March 1741 ... (London, 1741), 
55. All of Whitefield’s published addresses were written weeks or months after 
their oral presentation. See preface to Whitefield’s Nine Sermons . . . (Boston, 
1743). 
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directing him to appropriate vocal expression.26 In Ola Winslow’s 
vivid phrasing: Whitefield “substituted human interest stories for 
sober logic, turned his pulpit into a stage and gave church-going 
America its first taste of the theater under the flag of salvation.”?7 

As we have seen, Whitefield did not remain long enough in any 
Massachusetts community for his spectacular methods to wear upon 
the populace. In the space of a month he delivered more than one 
hundred sermons and exhortations in a score of communities. He 
came, electrified the people, and was gone. The masses could believe 
he was a divine prophet sent by God, because they had had insuf- 
ficient time to be surfeited with him. 

There is considerable truth in Winslow’s statement that White- 
field “needed a new flock and a fresh pasture every forty-eight 
hours.”38 His genius was not amenable to the rigid conventionality 
of a village clergyman; his spirit needed to soar and felt chained and 
suppressed by monotonous routine. His five months sojourn?® in 
Georgia was much longer than his brief visit to Massachusetts. Prob- 
ably his parishioners in Georgia grew too familiar with his idiosyncra- 
sies, obnoxious piety, and autocratic behaviour. 

Most of Whitefield’s activities in Georgia during the time of the 
Great Awakening revolved around his orphanage in Savannah.*® 
Upon his arrival at the sleepy little wilderness village on January 10, 
1740, he rented the largest house in Savannah to serve as a tem- 





36For references of this sort, see Whitefield’s journals covering the period 
of the Awakening. The journals listed here extend over his entire visit to Amer- 
ica. However, many sections of his journals were printed as separate books. 
For a complete list, see the bibliography in White doctoral dissertation such as 
Journal, From His Embarking After the Embargo, to His Arrival at Savannah 
in Georgia (London, 1740); Journal After His Arrival at Georgia, to a Few 
Days After His Second Return Thither From Philadelphia; Journal, From a 
Few Days After His Return to Georgia to His Arrival at Falmouth, on the 11th 
of March 1741 ... (London, 1741). 

37Winslow, Jonathan Edwards, 1703-1758, 181. 

38] bid., 180. 

39It is to be remembered that Whitefield’s stay in Georgia represents the 
accumulated total of approximately five months between January 10, 1740 and 
December 30, 1740. See footnote No. 3. 

40The best reference for Whitefield’s activities in Georgia is Colonel Wil- 
liam Stephens, A Journal of the Proceedings in Georgia Beginning October 20, 
1737, Reprinted in the Colonial Record, of the State of Georgia (Atlanta, 1906). 
See, also, Whitefield’s Works, and his journals. The South-Carolina Gazette is 
helpful also. 
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porary orphans’ home and hired every available bricklayer, carpenter, 
and sawyer to aid in the construction of a permanent orphanage at 
Bethesda, about ten miles out of Savannah. Whitefield paid such 
high wages (by funds secured in previous evangelistic endeavors) 
that the town’s laborer flocked to work for him and neglected their 
garden plots, thereby irritating the local officials.*1 

A major source of irritation was the unwarranted zeal with which 
Whitefield secured children for his orphanage. Within a few weeks 
after his arrival at Savannah he had gathered all of the destitute 
orphans in that locale and had housed them in his home. Proceeding 
further, Whitefield then endeavored to secure all the orphans in the 
colony whether they were being adequately cared for or not. He took 
two orphan boys, one of whom was an almost grown lad of sixteen 
years, from a Mr. Parker, who had supported them for a number of 
years. Parker protested bitterly that it was unfair for him to have 
supported the boys until they were capable of rendering him some 
service, only to have them taken out of his hands. 

Shortly thereafter Whitefield took two other orphan children 
from the home of their brother, John Mellidge, who had been pro- 
viding adequately for their support. Mellidge then protested to Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe, who was living at Fredericka. The General wrote 
to bailiff Jones of Savannah, and to William Stephens, asserting his 
opinion that the Trustees had intended to give Whitefield jurisdic- 
tion only over destitute orphans. Young Mellidge, acting upon the 
advice of Oglethorpe, called upon the evangelist and requested the 
return of his brother and sister. This Whitefield premptorially re- 
fused, stating that the General notwithstanding, the orphans were at 
their proper home with him. Thoroughly irritated over such arbi- 
trary behaviour, Oglethorpe commanded Jones to remove the boys 
from the orphanage; and upon one of Whitefield’s absences from 
Savannah, Jones carried out his orders.*2 

Unfortunately the matter of the Mellidge orphans was not al- 
lowed to drop there. Whitefield wrote several letters full of invec- 
tive to the London trustees, complaining about Oglethorpe’s “inter- 





41At least one of these workers became so enamored of the evangelist that 
he forsook his wife and family and offered his services to the orphanage for 
life in return for food and shelter. Stephens, The History of the Religious Move- 
ment of the Eighteenth Century, 537. 
42Ibid., 539-541; 596-597. 
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posing” in the orphan house affairs. He also deplored the “low moral 
condition” of Georgia, implied that the Trustees lacked religion, and 
threatened to “inform the world” of their misuse of the funds granted 
to them for religious purposes. He so irritated the members of the 
board with his tactless remarks that they believed him to be a “hypo- 
crite,” “ambitious for power,” and “desirous of lifting himself beyond 
the authority of the civil officials.” As a result, the Trustees issued 
specific directions to the bailiffs and recorders of Savannah which 
circumscribed Whitefield’s activties at the orphanage. The distrust 
of Whitefield by the Trustees was directly communicated to the of- 
ficials in Savannah and indirectly by them to the people of Georgia. 
In all probability this mark of disapproval injured his “ethical proof” 
in the eyes of conservative persons. 

Another factor which reduced Whitefield’s prestige with the peo- 
ple was his petty quarrel with the Reverend Mr. Norris. As we have 
seen, Norris had served both the pulpit at Fredericka, to which he 
had been appointed by the Trustees, and the pulpit in Savannah 
from the fall of 1738 to Whitefield’s arrival in January, 1740. At 
first the relationship between the two men appeared cordial, but be- 
fore long the ardent evangelist became irritated by the “mild” religi- 
ous philosophy of Norris. One afternoon early in March, 1740, 
Whitefield invited him to tea at the orphanage. The beverage had 
hardly been served before Whitefield sharply denounced his guest as 
immoral because he practiced on the violin and played cards with 
the Savannah ladies; he also accused him of teaching false doctrines 
and of being at “work for the devil.” According to Stephens, the 
argument between the two ministers soon became “the common talk 
of the town,” and added to the confusion caused by Whitefield’s seiz- 
ure of the orphans. 

Such instances of Whitefield’s egocentricism probably convinced 
many Georgians that he was something less than a prophet. In addi- 
tion, as we have seen, over-exposure to his sensational style of preach- 
ing resulted in a growing indifference among the populace.*? 


SUMMARY 
Contemporary reports indicate that Whitefield delivered the same 
type of sermon in the same manner in Massachusetts as he did in 





43For an analysis of Whitefield’s methodology in preaching, see White, 
“Whitefield’s Use of Proofs During the Great Awakening in America,” Western 
Speech, XIV (Jan., 1950), 3-6. 
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Georgia. The causes for the difference in his effectiveness in the 
two colonies were largely predisposing factors beyond his control, 
although his inability to adapt his behavior and preaching techniques 
to fit the relatively unfavorable environment in Georgia cost him 
much potential support. Here is historical evidence that the audi- 
ence and occasion can be at times even more important in the total 
speaking situation than the speaker and his speech. 
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THE NEGRO FROM NORTH TO SOUTH 
RoBERT B. HOLTMAN* 


During the presidential campaign of 1948, all of the candidates 
made extensive electioneering tours. The candidates of at least the 
two major parties followed the sound public-speaking practice of 
adapting what they had to say and their method of saying it to the 
particular audiences they were addressing. Two candidates for the 
nomination of one of these major parties, the Republican, had earlier 
provided an unusual feature in the debate over a nationwide radio 
hookup on the issue of whether communism should be outlawed in 
the United States. This debate undoubtedly played an important role 
in the choice of Thomas E. Dewey rather than Harold E. Stassen as 
the party’s nominee. 

Perhaps the most important, and certainly the most famous de- 
bates which helped a man become president, were the Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates held during the 1858 campaign to decide who was to rep- 
resent Illinois in the Senate. In 1948 the major claim of the Re- 
publicans was that they could govern better, and the chief target of 
Democratic attack was the Eightieth Congress. In 1858 both parties 
had the same major issue: What should be done about the Negro 
problem? 

Illinois was an extremely interesting state in which to discuss this 
question. The northern part of the state was strongly abolitionist; 
the voters in southern Illinois looked down upon the Negro to a much 
greater extent. 

How did Lincoln and Douglas vary their speeches in accordance 
with the changed sentiments of the audiences? If there was any dif- 
ference, it had to be in one or both of two factors: the arguments 
themselves; the manner in which those arguments were presented. 

Although the observation is not wholly accurate, it is true that, 
generally speaking, Lincoln and Douglas traveled from north to south. 
For the purposes of this article, therefore, the debates have been dealt 





*Associate Professor of History, Louisiana State University. 
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with geographically, from north to south, rather than treated in their 
chronological order. Note the differences: 


Chronological Order Geographical Order 
1. Ottawa 1. Freeport 
2. Freeport 2. Ottawa 
3. Jonesboro 3. Galesburg 
4. Charleston 4. Quincy 
5. Galesburg 5. Charleston 
6. Quincy 6. Alton 
7. Alton 7. Jonesboro 


At Freeport Lincoln answered, with some amplification, the seven 
questions Douglas had asked at Ottawa. He declared he had never 
been in favor of the unconditional repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law. 
He was not pledged against the admission of additional slave states 
or the admission of states with such constitutions as the people of 
those states desired. Neither was he pledged to the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia or to prohibiting the slave trade 
between the states. As to whether he was pledged to prohibit slavery 
in all the territories, Lincoln replied that he was impliedly pledged to 
a belief in the right and duty of Congress to prohibit slavery in all 
territories. Douglas had also asked whether Lincoln was opposed to 
the acquisition of any more territory unless slavery was prohibited 
therein; Lincoln answered that his attitude toward the honest acquisi- 
tion of any particular territory would depend upon whether he 
thought such expansion would aggravate the slavery question. He 
also stated that he was not responsible for the 1854 resolution Doug- 
las had mentioned and charged Douglas with being party to a con- 
spiracy to make slavery perpetual and national. Then, in his turn, 
Lincoln propounded four questions to Douglas, who immediately re- 
plied to them. 

Douglas answered the query whether he would vote to admit 
Kansas before it had the requisite number of inhabitants by stating 
it already had enough, but that he would require the minimum popu- 
lation in every territory. He also stated that the people of a territory 
could exclude slavery even before framing a state constitution. The 
question whether he would submit to a Supreme Court decision that 
a state could not exclude slavery from its own limits was purely 
academic and theoretical. Asked whether he favored getting addi- 
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tional territory regardless of how such acquisition might affect the 
Union on the Negro question, Douglas replied that he was. He fur- 
ther declared that Lincoln had merely denied the place, and not the 
platform, upon which his [Douglas’] questions were based, and 
pointed out that until 1852 the Whigs and Democrats had taken 
similar stands on slavery. 

Previously at Ottawa, Lincoln had maintained that the Declara- 
tion of Independence applied to the Negro in respect to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness but that he was opposed to political and 
social equality for whites and Negroes. His plan, Lincoln claimed, 
was that of the founding fathers, but popular sovereignty was one- 
sided. It was also here that he first leveled the charge against Doug- 
las of being party to a conspiracy to perpeutate and extend slavery. 
Douglas retorted that the Chase amendment (the voting down of 
which Lincoln had made part of the conspiracy) was one-sided. He 
also asserted that Lincoln had once favored Negro equality, and that 
Lincoln was opposed to the Dred Scott decision because it denied 
Negroes the right of citizenship. 

These two debates took place in the pro-Negro northern part of 
Illinois. The next three were in the central part of the state. 

At Galesburg Lincoln declared that the platform Douglas had 
quoted was a forgery, showed that it was possible for slavery to be 
legislated into free states if Douglas’ stand were taken, and reiterated 
his Freeport statement on the acquisition of territory, pointing out 
that only slavery had ever threatened the Union. He also repeated 
his Ottawa stand on the Declaration of Independence. New argu- 
ments he introduced contended that the compromise of 1850 was not 
like the Kansas-Nebraska Bill and declared that property in slaves 
was wrong. Douglas defended popular sovereignty, said the Declara- 
tion of Independence was concerned only with whites, declared he 
was not for slavery in the free states, charged Lincoln with breaking 
down respect for the Supreme Court, and hit at him again with regard 
to the 1854 resolutions. 

At Quincy Lincoln refuted Douglas’ charge that he had been 
guilty of double-dealing by saying different things in the North and 
South, and he mentioned that Douglas never referred to the 1856 
platform of the Republicans. He repeated his belief that slavery was 
wrong, saying he would try to get a new decision reversing that hand- 
ed down in the Dred Scott case, and flatly declared the founding 
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fathers had wanted to extinguish slavery. He furthermore asserted 
that he was not assailing the rights of citizens and that Douglas would 
be perjured if he did not vote for a slave code, because he was sup- 
posed to support the Constitution as he interpreted it. Douglas came 
back with the charges about double-dealing and the resolutions. That 
Lincoln should reply about the addition of territories and give an 
answer to his own questions was also demanded by Douglas. He 
moreover stated that the Supreme Court issue was a false one, 
showed the progress under our part-slave, part-free system, and 
maintained that his principles had not varied since 1850. 

At Charleston Lincoln again declared he did not favor political 
and social equality and spent most of his time on the Douglas con- 
spiracy. Douglas answered Lincoln’s conspiracy attack and once 
more charged the Republicans with sectionalism and double-dealing. 

Charleston is located on the border of “Little Egypt”; the remain- 
ing debates took place in the heart of that region. At Alton Lincoln 
repeated his remarks about the Declaration of Independence and 
about slavery’s being wrong, and again said that Douglas had to vote 
for a slave code. A new charge was that when all was peaceful in 
1854, Douglas had stirred up slavery agitation with his pro-slavery 
proposal of popular sovereignty. Douglas once again declared that 
only whites were meant in the Declaration of Independence and that 
Lincoln was arousing sectional strife. He also laid down the axiom 
that local protection was necessary for slavery to survive. Further- 
more, he accused Lincoln of wavering and of not having any answer 
about the admission of states from slave territory. 

Finally, at Jonesboro, which is about as far south as one can go in 
Illinois, Lincoln reiterated his conspiracy and agitation accusation 
and charged Douglas with inconsistency and with changing the policy 
of the fathers. He also claimed that his platform had never been 
attacked. Douglas again rang the changes on the “house-divided” 
argument, sectionalism, a white Declaration of Independence, and 
demanded answers to his questions, which were based on the Republi- 
can resolutions passed in 1854. 

Although the debaters naturally brought out many other points, 
those listed were their most important ones. From them it may be 
concluded that the same arguments ran through the debates, regard- 
less of the part of the state in which they were held. It is true that 
some of the arguments appeared in only one or two of the debates, 
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but this in no way invalidates the conclusion. New points had to be 
brought up as the debates progressed because the speeches were read 
in the newspapers from one end of the state to the other. 

This conclusion, however, concerns only half the problem. It is 
now necessary to see whether the debaters, in their presentation of 
the above arguments, made allowance for the sentiments of the audi- 
ences about Negroes. 

In the debate held farthest north, at Freeport, Douglas quoted an 
article from the anti-Lincoln State Register to prove that Lincoln ad- 
vocated equality for Negroes. This quotation he buttressed with 
loaded questions and derogatory remarks. Lincoln refuted such a 
claim by showing that although he thought, in 1854 as in 1858, that 
the Negro was equal in the right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” as stated in the Declaration of Independence, he also be- 
lieved that the Negro was not equal in all respects. 

Douglas assumed the offensive on this matter throughout the 
northern part of the state, quoting various speeches by Lincoln (who 
had left loopholes in some of them by not being sufficiently explicit), 
and asked whether the slave-holding signers of the Declaration were 
hypocrites. When repeating any idea, he used virtually the identical 
words. There is no need to quote them; they can be found in the 
debates and recognized easily enough. For example, in the Gales- 
burg and Jonesboro debates, Douglas spoke in very similar terms of 
what should be done with the Negro. 

It was only in the south-central and southern parts of the state 
that Lincoln forsook the defensive attitude. He thus showed himself 
a better political strategist than Douglas, who used his most potent 
arguments where they would do the least good. Two examples which 
might be cited are the Negro-equality, Negro-citizenship argument 
and his asking questions — to which he must have known Lincoln’s 
answers — that helped Lincoln make a favorable impression on the 
audience. In the south Lincoln did more quoting of Clay — who was 
very popular there, having lived in Kentucky — showed that Doug- 
las’ friends were in favor of full equality for the Negro, declared 
that extracts made from his speeches and quoted by Douglas did not 
fairly present his views, made answers far more pointed than those 
he had given up north, and appealed to the humanity of the white 
population. It must be remembered that the whites in southern IIli- 
nois felt toward the Negro something of an effortless superiority. 
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As concerns this argument, then, Lincoln did alter his approach, 
though not his principles, and the change was conducive to a good 
impression. Douglas, on the other hand, had fired all his shots early 
and therefore had to continue to pick up the same charge. And when 
he did, it was in similar terms. In fact, even the same illustrations 
were used. 

Douglas’ favorite weapon in the argument as to who was following 
the line laid down by the fathers was to quote from the speech made 
by Lincoln after his nomination, particularly the paragraph which 
contained the “house divided” statement, and then to carry the mat- 
ter of uniform institutions to absurdity. This was done in at least 
three of the debates, and each time Douglas went on to paint in glow- 
ing terms the progress made under the part-free and part-slave sys- 
tem. Also, he asked what would have happened if the uniform policy 
advocated by Lincoln had been adopted when the Constitution was 
written. Again there is no change in his style. We find the same 
words, the same illustrations, the same rhetorical questions and 
climactic paragraphs — with one exception. In the north he an- 
tagonized already unfriendly audiences by calling them and Lincoln 
names (the latter when his anger ran away with him). As southern 
audiences were more favorable to him, Douglas did not feel it neces- 
sary to oppose antagonism with antagonism. 

Lincoln claimed that his policy of keeping slavery out of the ter- 
ritories was that adopted by the fathers, and he showed that they 
were not hypocrites simply because they did not free their slaves. He 
played on the people’s desire for peace, and stated that Douglas was 
trying'to quibble, lead them off on the wrong track, and based his 
whole argument on the false assumption that the fathers instituted 
slavery rather than that they found it and could not get rid of it. 
In this phase of his argument Lincoln used more humor than in the 
other, and his speeches made in the south contained many more load- 
ed questions than did those delivered in the north, where he relied 
almost entirely on assertion. He, too, repeatedly used the same argu- 
ments and words; but, unlike Douglas, Lincoln was able to add to his 
arguments as he proceeded. 

This article has not attempted to compare the speaking styles of 
Lincoln and Douglas. Rather it has been an attempt to determine 
whether the speeches of each varied with the location. Any number 
of reasons may account for the fact that the speeches show almost no 
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change. Perhaps it was because both debaters were men of principle. 
Publication of their speeches in the newspapers would tend to prevent 
shifting of platform, but at the same time it should have made them 
interested in varying their style. Or perhaps the attitude of the 
whites in northern Illinois did not differ from that of the whites in 
southern Illinois as much as has commonly been supposed. In any 
case, despite Douglas’ charges that Lincoln changed his stand, the 
arguments did not vary, and the differences in speaking style were of 
a minor nature. 

In present-day electoral campaigns, covered by the press, radio, 
and television, the candidates naturally would not have to be as 
repetitious as were Lincoln and Douglas in their debates. Even Lin- 
coln joked at Galesburg about the fact that a large part of what he 
and Douglas were saying there had already been delivered and pub- 
lished. By the same token, however, one would expect, unless the 
campaigners feel that they must appeal to more separate groups, more 
uniformity now than ninety years ago. It is, therefore, curious and 
interesting that today’s candidates, although not adjudged so po- 
litically astute as Lincoln and Douglas, exhibit greater adaptability 
to their audience in argument and speaking style than did their 
predecessors. 











GEORGE CAMPBELL AND THE REVOLUTION IN 
INVENTIONAL THEORY 


Dovuctas W. EHNINGER* 


George Campbell’s The Philosophy of Rhetoric! stands without 
challenge as one of the great classics in the field of rhetorical theory. 
Original in conception, comprehensive in plan, provocative in develop- 
ment, it furnishes much of the understructure upon which rest our 
present-day theories of discourse. The very general custom of classi- 
fying speeches in terms of the ends sought by speakers, the persistent 
tendency to distinguish between “ conviction” and “persuasion,” the 
common assumption that rhetoric studies the adaptation of means to 
ends — these are but a few of the influential doctrines which had 
their origins in this remarkable treaties.? 


II. 


The specific thesis advanced in this paper is that, in addition to 
his other contributions, George Campbell worked what may be re- 
garded as a major revolution in the field of inventional theory —a 
revolution which swept away the last remnants of an inventio that 
had constituted the supreme achievement of ancient rhetorical 
thought, and which substituted in their stead the elements of our 
modern and essentially non-classical view concerning the nature and 





*Assistant Professor of Speech, University of Virginia. 

1London, 1776. References are to The Philosophy of Rhetoric. By George 
Campbell. A new edition, with the author’s last additions and corrections (Co- 
York, 1877). 

2William P. Sandford, English Theories of Public Address, 1530-1828 (Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 1938), 110-111; Lester Thonssen and A. Craig Baird, Speech 
Criticism (New York, 1948), 131, 139; John Crawford, The Rhetoric of George 
Campbell (Unpublished Ph. D. Thesis: Northwestern University, 1947), 53. 
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purpose of this department of rhetoric. In other words, sofar as 
inventio is concerned, Campbell’s philosophy may quite properly be 
regarded as a terminal work of first importance. It marks the end of 
one era and the beginning of another. It is the bridge which at once 
divides and connects ancient and modern inventional doctrine. 

In developing the arguments by means of which I propose to de- 
fend the thesis here set forth, I should like first of all briefly to re- 
call the fact that Campbell lived and worked in an intellectual en- 
vironment which was shot through with the quarrels of the great 
English epistemologists. By tracing the premises of Locke to their 
ultimate and terrible conclusions David Hume had undermined man’s 
faith in the veracity of his own understanding. That faith needed to 
be reéstablished. Men everywhere — even the so-called “common 
men” — were examining anew the traditional problems of knowing. 
What are the inlets of our perceptions? By what laws are ideas 
organized? How are the passions aroused? How is the will moved? 

Campbell was an active participant in the debate which surged 
about these perplexing questions. For the most part, he defended 
the answers offered by “the common sense philosophy” of his friend 
and colleague Thomas Reid.* Following somewhat in the steps of 
Kant, Reid had asserted that human knowledge may be anchored on 
certain innate, self-evident laws of reason which are the common 
property of all men. These laws are dictated, he believed, by the 
constitution of mind itself. Because of them we have a reservoir of 
certainty which provides a foundation for all the isolated facts of 
every-day experience. 

Here, thought Campbell, is a road out of the morass of scepticism. 
By adhering to Reid’s doctrines we may guarantee the validity of the 





3For a discussion of the major differences between classical and modern 
inventio, see Douglas W. Ehninger, “Selected Theories of Inventio in English 
Rhetoric, 1759-1828” (Unpublished Ph. D. Thesis: Ohio State University, 1949), 
32ff., 384-391. Cf. Elbert W. Harrington, Rhetoric and the Scientific Method. 
A Study of Invention, University of Colorado Studies. Series in Language 
and Literature, No. 1 (Boulder, Colorado, 1948). 

4Reid’s principal works are: An Inquiry into the Human Mind, on the Prin- 
ciples of Common Sense (Edinburgh, 1764); Essays on the Intellectual Powers 
of Man (Edinburgh, 1785); Essays on the Active Powers of Man (Edinburgh, 
1788). 

A useful summary of Reid’s philosophy may be found in James McCosh, 
The Scottish Philosophy. Biographical, Expository, Critical, from Hutcheson to 
Hamilton (New York, 1875), 192-227. 
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human understanding. But Campbell also recognized — and this is 
the point to be emphasized — that these innate, self-evident prin- 
ciples of mind were potentially something more than mere guarantors 
of the validity of knowledge. Out of them, he believed, might be 
derived the radical principles of those various arts and sciences which 
are exclusively human in the sense that they spring from and are con- 
cerned with the intellectual and emotional nature of man.5 

Now rhetoric, reasoned Campbell, is quite clearly a “human” art. 
Because it studies how one man may influence other men through the 
use of discourse, its basic principles may be inferred from examining 
the ways in which mind knows, is led to believe, is agitated and 
moved. Let us, therefore, he said, follow in the path Reid has 
marked. Let us restudy the human understanding in the light of 
those laws which underlie all knowing and believing. Let us in this 
way attempt both to formulate and to validate the rules for securing 
comprehension and winning belief through the purposeful use of 
discourse.® 

Considering his general purpose, it is not difficult to understand 
why Campbell’s treatise contains much that is of interest to the stu- 
dent of inventio. Stated in its broadest terms, the problem studied 
by this department of rhetoric is the relationship between thought 
and expression. How may thought be put at the service of argu- 
ment and appeal? How may thinking be influenced by the skilful 
use of speech materials? These are the ultimate questions with 
which inventional theory deals. 

As is quite generally recognized, the great stream of inventional 
doctrine initiated by the classical rhetoricians tended to place em- 
phasis almost exclusively upon the first of the problems thus posed.7 
How, the ancients asked, may reflection be systematized so that it 
will provide the persuasive substance required in any particular 
speaking situation? How may the orator find something to say 
about the subject at hand? The elaborate schema for analyzing 
questions, the well-developed doctrine of states and quasi-states, the 
exhaustive catalogue of topics — all these were devices calculated to 
supply an abundance of appropriate and telling speech materials. As 
such, however, they bore little direct relation to the speaker, the 





5The Philosophy of Rhetoric, Introduction, 19-20. 
6]bid., 17, 20. 
7Ehninger, op. cit., 37-42. 
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audience, or the occasion. Nor did they determine, except in a most 
general fashion, the strategy and general movement of the finished 
discourse. Problems in the selection and evaluation of available ma- 
terials as well as those in organization and audience adaptation were 
thought by the major classical rhetoricians to reside in the province 
of dispositio.® Therefore, inventio, as they conceived of it, was 
merely an organized body of procedures for searching out materials 
from which the orator might select the substance of his address. 
Stated differently, of the three functional elements inherent in the 
rhetorical act —i. e. the speech, the speaker, and the audience — 
classical inventio was focused almost entirely upon the speech itself. 
Its specific purpose was to organize and to regularize the first steps 
involved in “discovering” what might be said. 

Now the assertion that Campbell worked a revolution in inven- 
tional theory is justified by this significant fact: His basic premise 
that the rules of rhetoric are to be derived from an examination of 
the human understanding motivated him to depart from the tradi- 
tional emphasis, and to make the hearer rather than the speech itself 
the central factor in inventio. Instead of inquiring how thought 
might be made to serve expression, he was, perhaps inevitably, led to 
ask the vastly different question of how previously derived argu- 
ments and appeals might most effectively be employed in influencing 
those particular persons toward whom the discourse was directed. 

It is impossible to overemphasize the importance of this trans- 
formation. Implicit in the classical view is the assumption that the 
proper way to begin preparing an address is to analyze the subject 
into its organic parts, and then to fit these units into a functional 
synthesis.? The states and topics are, as already suggested, essen- 
tially guides to the discovery of appropriate speech materials. By 
taking advantage of the aids they offer, the orator is assured that 
his survey of the potential sources of subject-matter will be both 
thorough and purposeful. After the subject has been properly in- 
vestigated, he may select those matters which seem peculiarly adapt- 
ed to win the response he seeks. Consequently, one who is skilled in 





8Russell H. Wagner, “The Meaning of Dispositio,” in Studies in Speech and 
Drama in Honor of Alexander M. Drummond (Ithaca, New York, 1944), 
285-294, 

9See in this connection Wilbur Samuel Howell, The Rhetoric of Alcuin and 
Charlemagne (Princeton, New Jersey, 1941), 33-35 and ff. 
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the lore of inventio should, as Plato himself pointed out, have the 
qualities of a good logician. He should be able to recognize like- 
nesses and differences, to distinguish the universal from the particu- 
lar, to trace out the relationships <i cause, effect, and sign.1° In 
short, he should know how to analyze and to synthesize the substan- 
tive elements of a discourse. 

Campbell, on the contrary, maintained that if one wished to in- 
fluence men through the use of language, he should begin his prepa- 
ration not with an exhaustive analysis of the subject, but with an 
investigation into those principles of mind by which his hearers 
would be led to understand and to believe what he was going to say. 
Therefore, instead of knowing intricate techniques for studying sub- 
ject-matter, it is more important that the speaker know how speech 
materials may be adapted to the basic laws of the human under- 
standing. The orator need not be an expert logician, but he must be 
a keen student of practical psychology. 

According to this analysis, the whole paraphernalia of states and 
topics — the very substance of classical inventio — lose their impor- 
tance. The speaker’s argumentative position is chosen not, as the 
status teaches, by surveying the various grounds upon which causes 
commonly rest. Rather, it is chosen by inquiring what principles of 
mental behavior will operate to effect the end desired. Likewise, a 
detailed knowledge of substantive topics will be of less importance 
than a familiarity with the various habits of mind. The orator knows, 
for example, that men are most readily moved by that which is close 
by, or important to them.12_ Therefore, he finds his appeals in these 
laws governing the passions rather than in the traditional places of 
“genus,” “species,” or “adjuncts.” 

At the same time, inventio ceases to be a process confined to the 
initial steps in speech preparation. Conceived of as the systematic 
adaptation of means to ends, it becomes an integral part of the entire 
speaking act. Problems in the strategy of argument and the arrange- 
ment of materials are gradually absorbed into its province.13 The 
classical notion of inventio as a technique of search and discovery 
gives way to a more comprehensive concept, and that familiar eigh- 





10Phaedrus, 265-266. 

11The Philosophy of Rhetoric, 57-118 passim. 
12] bid., 109-110. 

13] bid., 93 ff. 
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teenth-century doctrine of the “management” or “conduct” of a dis- 
course is born. The result is that the area of inventio is broadened 
and that of dispositio correspondingly narrowed. ‘The selection of 
arguments, the evaluation of their strength, the determination of the 
manner in which they may most tellingly be presented — these and 
many other considerations become inventional problems. The whole 
rationale of the old order is swept away, and the classical distribution 
of functions among the various departments of rhetoric is irretriev- 
ably lost. Under the new concept of “management” are grouped to- 
gether matters which the ancients had carefully divided between the 
provinces of inventio and dispositio. At the same time, Campbell’s 
very marked emphasis on the handling of arguments and appeals in 
an actual discourse paves the way for Whately’s doctrine that proc- 
esses of inquiry and discovery fall completely outside the province of 
rhetoric, and that inventio, in so far as it is a legitimate “part” of 
that science, is concerned merely with classifying the various types 
of proof patterns and advising how these are to be employed in dif- 
ferent sorts of speeches.14 





Il. 


The factors accounting for Campbell’s radical modification of 
classical inventional theory reach far into the roots of eighteenth- 
century philosophic speculation. We can here do no more than sug- 
gest their nature. It may, however, be sufficient to recall that all 
of the great thinkers of the English Enlightenment revolted in one 
way or another against the ancient view that objects of knowledge 
exist independent of the knowing process — that they are perfected 
entities stored up in the hidden recesses of the universe awaiting that 
ingenious and resourceful man who shall know how to discover them. 
Instead, they tended to regard these objects as conditioned by the 
knower and the laws of his mind. In other words, knowledge is, they 
said, in a measure actually created by the knowing intelligence. 

Translating this doctrine into rhetorical terms, it means that the 
facts and arguments constituting the speaker’s appeals are not fin- 
ished and complete probative factors which need merely to be 
searched out of their lairs. On the contrary, they are in part the 
creations of the persons who speak and hear them. The sources of 





14Ehninger, c/. cit., 311-315. 
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persuasion lie not only in external things, but in mind itself. Conse- 
quently, inventio must not only provide us with an abundance of 
things to say; it must also teach us to say them at the right time, 
and in the right way, and under the right conditions. Facts and argu- 
ments improperly used will not be persuasive. We must “manage” 
our discourse according to those principles of mind by which under- 
standing and belief are partially created. 

Campbell’s essential greatness lay in the fact that he alone among 
his contemporaries recognized the rhetorical implications of this new 
epistemology, and worked out in considerable detail a theory of dis- 
course built upon its doctrines. His achievement was admittedly one 
of application rather than creation. Yet, we must not for this reason 
underestimate the originality of his effort. At a time when such 
rhetoricians as Lawson, Ward, and Holmes?* were slavishly mouthing 
an arid and mutilated form of the traditional classical inventio, Camp- 
bell broke with the past and set out upon new roads — roads which 
were to lead to our present-day concept concerning the nature and 
purpose of inventional activity. It is for this reason that he deserves 
our admiration, and it is for this reason that he worked a revolution 
in the long and devious history of inventio. 





15John Lawson, Lectures Concerning Oratory. Delivered in Trinity College 
(Dublin, 1752) ; John Ward, A System of Oratory. 2 vols. (London, 1758) ; John 
Holmes, The Art of Rhetoric Made Easy (London, 1755). 














NEED FOR SPEECH CORRECTION — WHERE 
ARE WE NOW? 


BrYNG BRYNGELSON* 


There has been a booming interest in speech correction since the 
war. Whether or not the therapy which was necessitated for the war 
casualties in speech and hearing is responsible for this new era in 
speech rehabilitation may be a moot question. Undoubtedly this 
work did lend some impetus to the quickening of interest on the part 
of the general public. Nevertheless, speech correctionists every- 
where are aware of a greater demand for their work. Superintendents 
of schools throughout the country are asking for trained clinicians 
for their school systems. Hospital clinics aside from those sponsored 
by the V. A. are being set up. Child guidance and child study de- 
partments want speech and hearing clinics. Private practice looms 
lucratively to many in the larger cities. Many mobile speech and 
hearing clinic surveys throughout an increasing number of states 
have revealed an appalling number of children who are in dire need 
of speech and hearing rehabilitation. There is a great need for 
county clinics associated with departments of public health, etc. De- 
velopments too numerous to mention are on the clinical speech 
horizon. 

There is no longer any question of need. The serious and puzzling 
question now is — where can we get trained therapists to do the job 
which are being asked for? 

An obvious answer is to have more colleges and universities set up 
training programs in speech pathology. Naturally that means that 
directors of speech clinics will have to publicize and then sell such 
programs to university authorities. This may even involve going 
before legislative committees for budget purposes as appropriations 
for clinical needs are essential. 

The next step would be to introduce an adequate curricula into 
departments of Education. This area of work rightfully belongs here. 
Speech clinicians must qualify as specialists in educational rehabili- 





*Professor of Speech and Director of Speech and Hearing Clinic (Office of 
Dean of Students), University of Minnesota. Visiting Professor of Speech, Uni- 
versity of Florida, second semester, 1949-1950. 
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tation in order to meet the standards of State Departments of Edu- 
cation. Many states have “state aid” and clinicians graduate from 
education with a special certificate in speech correction. This is as it 
should be for speech clinicians are not class-room teachers. They do 
teach, but not subject matter. They are specialists comparable to a 
school nurse, serving the child handicapped in speech, personality, 
and hearing. 

The following academic course of study is suggested as one meet- 
ing quite adequately the educational needs of one who wants to deal 
with speech handicapped children and adults. 

During the first two years the following subjects should be 
studied: Either Biology or Zoology; Fundamentals of Speech (if 
taught from the “personality” point of view); General and Labora- 
tory Psychology; Elementary Anatomy and Physiology. 

The Junior and Senior years should be spent in a curriculum set 
up in the department of Education. Courses studied should be: 
Phonetics; Introduction to Speech Correction; Advanced Speech Cor- 
rection (or Speech Pathology); Anatomy of Speech Mechanism; 
Physics of Sound; Speech Instrumentation; Anatomy of the Ear; 
Audiometry; Lip Reading; General Semantics; Mental Hygiene; 
Abnormal, Educational, Child, and Adolescent Psychology; Statis- 
tics; Introduction to Mental Measurements; Mental Testing; Prin- 
ciples and Methods in Speech Correction; Clinical Practice. The 
latter course should be taken under the supervision of a public school 
speech correctionist for at least two academic quarters or one semes- 
ter. One semester or quarter should be spent in a university of hos- 
pital clinic. By the end of the senior year a major in speech correc- 
tion will have had one academic year plus one summer session ex- 
perience with actual speech and hearing cases, and she will, then, go 
out into her chosen field with a feeling of security in her ability to 
manage speech handicapped children. 

I take it for granted that each student in speech pathology will 
have different interests and needs for an all round so-called “cul- 
tural” development in a college program. Some will associate them- 
selves with art, anthropology, music, humanities, etc., as related 
subject fields along with their specialized curriculum. From one 
point of view it might be said that culture is not something one gets 
in a course of study, but something, as yet undescribed, that one at- 
tains through life’s experiences with people and events — if one keeps 
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one’s mind open, learns to make observations, and listens. The point 
I wish to make is that in speech correction, as well as in other areas 
of concentration, the student ought to take advantage of all that a 
college or a university offers that will help him see beyond the defect 
in speech. He should fit into a community as a well organized citi- 
zen. This he will do best if he is able to draw upon many fields of 
knowledge, maintain a fair degree of curiosity about life, and an 
interest in people. 

The second great need is students who are to fill the many va- 
cancies now extant throughout the country. How is this to be done? 
A few suggestions might be in order, again involving the administra- 
tions of departments of speech or directors of speech clinics. There 
should be in the information bulletins of every university offering 
curricula in speech correction a paragraph announcing speech path- 
ology or correction as a profession. Freshmen do read notices of 
Law, Medicine, etc., but in very few instances do the incoming stu- 
dents know there is a vocational outlet in speech correction. A 
mimeographed informational sheet could be made up and sent to 
Superintendents of schools, to be posted on bulletin boards for the 
attention of graduating seniors. Directors should get on the “Voca- 
tional Day” programs that many colleges have during the year. 
Speeches and demonstrations before nurses, P. T. A.’s and high school 
assemblies offer an excellent opportunity for people to hear about the 
status of this profession. There ought to be many ways of making 
speech correction attractive to young people that the reader will 
think of. All you need to do is to start working on it. It will take 
time, but results will, I feel sure, be worth the “advertising” efforts 
of present day speech correctionists. 

In closing, may I sound a note of warning. I said all this will 
take time, and it ought to, or else we can foresee a tremendous short 
cut course of study in order to immediately get a clinician ready to 
serve a community. One could do something for some speech defec- 
tive children with one course in phonetics, for example. But how 
soon would the clinician so meagerly trained feel the pangs of inse- 
curity, and the effect on.the standards of our profession, obviously, 
would be very deleterious. No, let us hold to an adequate training 
program as we have in the past, and even though a few children will 
suffer from a lack of aid in the meantime, we, all of us, will be better 
off in the long run, if we hold to sound knowledge and thorough 
training for our oncoming generation of neophytes. 











QUEST FOR A STANDARD: 
A Study of Stage Diction 


JAYNE CRANE* 


It would be disturbing to hear in a serious production of Romeo 
and Juliet the fair daughter of the Capulets pining, “Romeo, Romeo, 
wheahfo awht thaou, Romeo?” To avoid such a geographically dis- 
tinctive rendering of classic plays, translated plays, British plays, 
or plays set in the Eastern United States, some actors and their 
teachers have bent over backwards and fallen into the confusion of 
a standard called “Stage Diction.” Confusion arises from the fact 
that there is no unvarying model for the standard. 

The most popular notion of stage diction is that it follows the 
pronunciation of South of England speech. Gray and Wise, point- 
ing out the need for a homogeneous speech among actors, base their 
recommendation for Southern British pronunciation on the fact that 
the American stage is derived from the British stage and that many 
actors on the American stage are English. They conveniently sum- 
marize the sound system of South of England speech and direct the 
student to use Daniel Jones’ An English Pronouncing Dictionary. 

Jones, in the introduction to his dictionary, says: “The pro- 
nunciation represented in this book is that which I believe to be most 
usually heard in everyday speech in well educated families of the 
South of England.”® He applies to this the convenient term “Re- 
ceived Pronunciation,” meaning “widely understood.” A comparison 
of the summary given for use in learning stage diction and the pro- 
nunciation recorded in Jones soon reveals many variations, such as: 


[1] in suffixes ace, ate (palace, prelate) 
Jones records the variant [9] 

[ju] in a large number of words where spelling eu, ew, and 
u follow s (suit, assume, super) 
Jones lists both [ju] and [u] 





*Graduate Fellow and doctoral candidate in Linguistics in the Department 
of English, University of Florida. 
1G. W. Gray and C. M. Wise, The Bases of Speech (New York, 1942), 
234-237. 
2Daniel Jones, An English Pronouncing Dictionary (New York, 1937), ix-x. 
[ 280 ] 
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In the following group of unclassifiable words, stage diction has 
a Single rigid requirement, but Jones lists variants. 


Stage Diction Variants 
ate [et] [ert] 
been [bin] [bin] 
either [a1do] [ide] 
neither [narda ] [nido] 
nephew [nevju] [nefju] 
again [agen] [agen] 
against [ogernst] [ogenst ] 


The diphthong [ov] in monosyllables and stressed syllables is 
recommended to be pronounced with an [e] approach [eou].? Jones 
does not recognize the additional sound at all, recording only [ov]. 
It is likely that [cou], rather than coming from ordinary Southern 
British speech, has travelled across the boards from an exaggerated 
type of diction sometimes used on the English stage. It shows up 
quite clearly in a recording of a scene from The Importance of Being 
Earnest made by John Gielgud and Edith Evans.* 

The sounds represented orthographically by the letter r are al- 
ways troublesome. Final and preconsonantal r is lost in both stage 
diction and Southern British. One way to get rid of the trouble is 
to get rid of ther. But it is not so easily disposed of intervocalically. 
In this position it appears in stage diction as a “flapped r,” a sound 
closely resembling a crisply articulated d. Jones reports that the 
“variety of ‘r? most commonly used [in the South of England speech] 
.. ds a fricative ‘r’; with many the sound is accompanied by a lip- 
protrusion. Some use a rolled or semi-rolled (flapped) ‘r’ in many 
words (except when another alveolar consonant precedes) .”5 

In addition to these variations which occur in Southern British 
and are not allowed in stage speech, certain characteristics listed in 
Jones are completely ignored in stage diction. Derivative and in- 





8The reversed epsilon appears in The Bases of Speech, but this is unques- 
tionably a printer’s error. 

4Edith Evans and John Gielgud, The Importance of Being Earnest, Victor 
Red Seal Record, 4445-A, 4445-B. Recorded in Europe. 
5Jones, An English Pronouncing Dictionary, xx. 
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flected forms of words ending with the sounds [va] or [jue] retain 
the schwa in pronunciation of the longer forms, as in [tuarrst]. Also 
the [vu] may be replaced by [0] or [9]. 

Another interesting omission is that of the frequent British sub- 
stitution of [1] for [e] in words beginning with an unstressed sylla- 
ble, the first letter of which is e plus any consonant. The change is 
less frequently found before d or 6. The substitution may be heard 
in words such as effective, eccentric, endurable. No self-respecting 
American actor would be caught in such a pronunciation — Southern 
British or no. He is too deeply steeped in the Noah Webster tradi- 
tion of pronouncing according to spelling. 

The most disputed vowel in stage diction is a. It stirs up an 
argument when it appears in polysyllables where it is followed by 
m and in monosyllables or polysyllables where it is followed by f, s, 
th, their voiced counterparts in plurals, and m plus a consonant. 
Windsor Daggett, teacher of speech for the stage, calls [a] ‘“‘the most 
sonorous sound in English” and recommends it for use in all these 
spellings. This is the usual pronunciation in the South of England; 
therefore, it is widely accepted into the sound scheme for stage dic- 
tion. But there are dissenters. In 1928 Daggett wrote: ‘In words 
like ‘grass, prance, dance,’ a modified broad-a, represented in Web- 
ster’s Dictionary with one dot [and in the IPA by [a] ], is affected 
in America. This is not essential to cultured speech. The tendency 
today is to give broad-a a staydard quality.”® Daggett’s wishful 
thinking was denied in 1942 in a book by Harry Irvine, an English 
actor who has been in the United States since 1915. “As to ‘a,’ 
the question seems to lie between the broad ‘a’ of English usage, and 
the flat ‘a’ of New England usage.” Irvine does not use phonetic 
symbols but it is obvious that he is referring to [a] and [z], calling 
the latter “excruciatingly ugly.” He suggests the following exercise 
as useful in obtaining the correct value of a. “ ‘I used to laff to see 
the caff go down the path to take a bath at haff affter two each 
affternoon; but now I’ve been to England and I lahf to see the cahf 
go down the pahth to take a bahth at hahf pahst two each 
ahfternoon.’ Then try a compromise between the two,.”? The re- 


? 





6Windsor P. Daggett, Sounds of English, The Spoken Word Course (New 
York, 1928), 2. 
7Harry Irvine, The Actor's Art and Job (New York, 1942), 48. 
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sult should be [a]. I used to [laf] to see the [kaf] go down the 
[pae] to take a [bae] at [haf] [past] two each [aftonun]. 

The use of [b] for the so-called “short 0,” as in [nbt, fbt, hot] 
is also a difficult lesson for the American student of stage diction 
when his natural pronunciation is probably [nat, fat, hat]. Irvine 
complains that “ ‘O,’ when long, is not so difficult, but when short 
is rarely pronounced correctly: the names ‘Tom’ and ‘Bob’ become 
‘Tahm’ and ‘Bahb.’ ”8 

Since standards are supposed to be based on usage, the speech 
of actors acting should be a reliable source for determining the pro- 
nunciation of stage diction. In 1930 Windsor Daggett issued a series 
of recordings, “Samples of Speech.” During that year the Gold 
Medal for Good Diction on the Stage, awarded by the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, went to Walter Hampden, a Brooklyn- 
born American actor who received most of his dramatic education in 
England. Included in the Daggett series is a recording of Hampden 
reading “The Prodigal Son.” An analysis of his diction shows that 
he consistently uses a “flapped r” intervocalically and has no pre- 
consonantal or final r. Daggett would approve of his “broad-a” in 
after, calf, asked, answering, commandment, but would probably 
frown on [trznzgrest]. Irvine would find [z] in man, famine, land, 
hand, fatted “excruciatingly ugly” and wonld certainly be displeased 
with [nat]. Gray and Wise would not approve [agenst], [roub], 

[agen], [dru], or [moa] prescribing a Southern British [moo], 
and would advise against [hwen], [hwail], and [hwat].® 

Robert Norwood, another actor, reading the same selection, must 
have been trying to please everyone with the following reading: “and 
thy father hath killed the [feted kaf] .... And he [ansarm] said 
to his father, Lo, these many years do I serve thee, neither [trznz- 
grest] I at any time thy [komandmont].”2° 

Also interesting in Norwood’s diction is his definite final and 
preconsonantal r and his use of a rolled r initially. This rolled r is 
not uncommon among actors. It is prominent in another recording 
of “The Prodigal Son” by A. Winfield Hoeny™ and again in a read- 





8Ibid., 49. 
9Walter Hampden, “The Prodigal Son.” The Spoken Word, Daggett Studio, 
210-B. 
10Robert Norwood, “The Prodigal Son.” The Spoken Word, 211-B. 
11A. Winfield Hoeny, “The Prodigal Son.” The Spoken Word, 212-A. 
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ing from Julius Caesar by De Wolf Hopper. Hopper, who was born 
in New York and reached a star’s position around 1878, also uses a 
hybrid diction. He follows the Southern British with [a:nsad], [ol], 
[brot] — which may also be American — [f{20], and [mo:n], but 
turns away again with an eelocutionary American [anorabl] and 
[refjuz] where Jones transcribes [onerabl] and [r1fjuz]. Neitheer 
can his [waz], [nat], [kafez] coffers, [kafin] coffin, [paz] pause, 
be found in Jones. [hwen] and [hwit{] are more likely part of his 
native pronunciation than conscientious attempts to copy a South 
of England variant.12 

Krapp transcribes in phonetic symbols a passage from Hamlet 
which “represents the pronunciation of Miss Theodora Ursula Irvine, 
a professional teacher of public speaking, who has given particular 
attention to training students for the stage. The passage is not 
rendered in a highly formal style, but . . . in what might be called 
a formal natural style.”1% From this transcription it is possible to 
determine that Miss Irvine does not pronounce a preconsonantal or 
final 7. Intervocalically she uses a “lightly trilled” r, probably the 
same as a “flapped r.” There is no word in this passage to show 
whether she uses [a], [a], or [2]. Theuse of [9] and [9:] is 
regular in words such as not, for, torrent, ordering, was, scorn, body, 
modesty, form, the lengthened grade appearing to be compensatory 
for the loss of a following 7. She pronounces neither [ni:50]. The 
glide vowel [j] appears before [u] in ¢utor and suit; but virtue 
appears as [ve:tfu] instead of Southern British [vo:tju]. The 
initial vowel of Miss Irvine’s pronunciation of this word adds an- 
other sound sometimes heard in stage diction. Krapp’s note on it 
says: 


The most notable feature of Miss Irvine’s pronunciation is 
the value given to vowels e, i in stressed syllables before r 
followed by a consonant. This has been transcribed as [e:]. 
. . . The symbol is not adequate, however, since the sound 
is not the same as the vowel of there, where, etc., but may be 
described as a mid front tense neutral vowel. . . .1* 





12De Wolf Hopper, Julius Caesar. The Spoken Word, 208-A. 

13George P. Krapp, The Pronunciation of Standard English in America 
(New York, 1919), 188. 

14] bid., 189. 
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This vowel occurs in whirlwind, word, first. ‘Miss Irvine pro- 
nounces your as [jua] or [j20] indifferently. Words with ‘long o’ 
are not always strongly diphthongal, sometimes not at all, as in 
[spo:k]. .. .”25 Diphthongizing of “long 0” is a Southern British 
characteristic. 

In cultivating an artificial diction for stage use, actors are con- 
cerned with two things: beauty and uniformity. “The danger is 
that the colloquial (and therefore slovenly) pronunciation tends to 
supersede the more accurate and more beautiful altogether.”16 That 
is a warning from Harry Irvine. Gray and Wise say, “It is obvious 
that the actors must agree upon some common dialect.”’27 

It would be difficult to say that stage diction has achieved beauty 
for that is a matter of personal preference. As for the beauty of the 
speech of Southern England, Daniel Jones does not “regard RP 
[Received Pronunciation] as intrinsically ‘better’ or more ‘beautiful’ 
than arly other form of pronunciation.”2% Is any speech “intrinsical- 
ly ‘better’ or more ‘beautiful’ ” than any of its variants? The speech 
which a person has been accustomed to hearing everyday all of his 
life is not likely to sound ugly to his ears; but the strangeness of a 
different pronunciation may interfere with any esthetic appreciation 
of it. 

If you ask whether stage diction has achieved uniformity, there 
is more than enough evidence to justify an answer of no. The actors 
who choose to follow Southern British speech find themselves with 
a model which admits many variations. A group of ten actors who 
studied under as many different teachers will probably vary in their 
pronunciation because individual teachers have their own ideas about 
stage diction. And, finally, turning to the end products, the actors 
themselves, we hear each une deviating from all the systems. 





15] bid. 

16Irvine, The Actor's Art and Job, 48. 

17Gray and Wise, The Bases of Speech, 236. 
18Jones, An English Pronouncing Dictionary, x. 






































LINGUISTIC AND SOCIOLOGICAL CONSIDERATION OF 
SOME POPULATIONS OF TEXAS 


Eva G. CurriE* 


This paper attempts to describe a sociological and linguistic situa- 
tion in Texas where there are to be found populations with mother 
tongues other than English. Populations with foreign language 
backgrounds in fairly recent and present generations likewise exist 
in other regions of the United States. Specific populations may 
vary, but the problems that arise in mixed language background in 
general are somewhat similar. 

The figures of the United States Census for 1940 with respect to 
the mother tongues spoken by the population were compiled on the 
basis of a five per cent sample of the population. “Mother tongue 
is defined as the principle language spoken in the home of the person 
in his earliest childhood. English was reported as the mother tongue 
only if no foreign language was spoken.”! The census report is 
very explicit in stating that the figures did not in any way reveal the 
knowledge of English shown by the same population. For the United 
States as a whole the census figures revealed that, “All white persons 
reporting a foreign mother tongue constituted 18.6 per cent of the 
entire white population.”* A study of the data reported for the 
state of Texas gives the following figures. Total white population 
of Texas: 5,502,500; total white population whose mother tongue is 
English: 4,437,800; total white population reporting a foreign mother 
tongue: 1,164,700. Percentage of the total white p pulation report- 
ing a foreign mother tongue: 21.16%? 

This study seeks to locate the populations reported in Table I 
which was derived from a statistical study of the census figures for 
the state of Texas. A study of historical data, such populations 
studies of individual groups as are available, and personal observa- 
tions and interviews furnished the clues for the locations indicated. It 





*Instructor in Speech, University of Texas. 

1Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Nativity and Parentage of the 
White Population, Mother Tongue, U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census, 1. 
2Ibid.. 2. 
3See Table. 
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should be remembered that when large areas are pointed out, often 
present populations have been varied by trends explainable in terms 
of area development; for example, the irrigation district of Medina 


TABLE I(1) 


WHITE POPULATION OF TEXAS REPORTING A FOREIGN 
MOTHER TONGUE 


Per Cent of White Population 








Language Reporting a Foreign Mother Tongue 
Group Number Who Are Native of Native Parentage 
Not classified 138,320 81.18 
Czech 62,680 42.10 
German 159,100 44.66 
Spanish 738,440 36.84 
Italian 14,840 13.61 
Swedish 6,900 6.67 
Yiddish 6,440 13.04 
French 18,580 81.59 
Polish 19,400 51.44 
Total 1,164,700 





White Population of Texas 


Total Reporting a Foreign Mother Tongue 1,164,700 
Total Reporting English as Their Mother Tongue 4,337,800 
Total White Population of Texas 5,502,500 
Per Cent of Total White Population 


Reporting a Foreign Mother Tongue 21.16 
(1) Statistically derived from data of the 1940 United States Census. 


county which at the present time is populated mainly by newcomers 
from English-speaking communities, many from out of state. Also, 
the industrialization of Harris county has affected the population 
picture, although even at this time there are to be found in rural 
areas representatives of the populations of Czech and German origin 
as well as others, and in the city of Houston, a large Spanish-speak- 
ing population. 

In Texas there are areas and sections where populations who use 
English as their business and educational language and to a certain 
extent as their legal language, speak also a dialect of another lan- 
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guage in their intimate and socio-business relationships. Through 
the years they may have developed dialects of English which are still 
tinted with features of the language that has been more or less sup- 
planted or modified. The English dialect of the areas may retain 
features of the first language in vocabulary, pronunciation, grammar, 
stress, and intonation.® 

In some smaller population groups there may be a minimum of 
language intermixture. There is reason to suppose that the language 
picture of the Swedish communities (Elgin, in Bastrop county, and 
the Standford community in Jones county) may not have developed 
in the same way that it has in the German and Spanish communities. 

In some Texas communities, the language situation is further 
complicated by a mixture of population groups with several languages 





4Communities of Texas: 1. Spanish-speaking communities of the Texas- 
Mexico border region extending north to central Texas, south-east to the south- 
ern and central coast and west to El Paso. These populations are a mixture of 
older groups that date back to Spanish-Mexico-Republic of Texas periods, and 
more recent immigration of Mexicans from across the border, especially from 
1910 to 1930. 2. German towns and rural sections of the central Balcones 
Fault areas and east of this area, a wide belt extending to the coast including 
rural communities and several fairly large towns. Settlements in Austin and 
Bastrop counties were established before 1836. After 1836, settlements were 
made in Colorado county; settlements in Comal (New Braunfels), Gillespie 
(Fredericksburg) and DeWitt in 1845 and 1846. There continued an influx 
of German immigration to surrounding counties up into the 1900’s. 3. The 
Castro colonization movement, 1845, brought to Texas colonists from Alsace 
and Lorraine. Settlements were established in present Uvalde, Atascosa, Bexar, 
McMullen, LaSalle, and Zavala counties. The original groups included an equal 
number of French and German colonists. German became the predominant 
mother tongue. 4. Beginning in 1847, Czech communities overlapping the Ger- 
man, especially in east-central Texas areas and on to the coast. 5. Scattered 
Polish communities usually in the areas settled by Czechs and Germans. 6. 
Swedish communities of central Texas on farms and in rural towns around 
Austin, settled principally in 1848 with Govalle an important settlement. 7. Oth- 
er groups not extensively scattered, such as Italians in Galveson and other large 
cities, French families on the east Texas border and some few around Dallas in 
ie section settled by Considerant in 1855 at La Reunion. 

5Kenneth L. Pike, The Intonation of American English, The University of 
Michigan Publications. Linguistics, 1 (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1946), 1. Refer- 
ence is made to the persistance of Spanish and Portuguese intonation patterns 
in the language of students attempting to speak English. 
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represented among them.® If these groups are somewhat isolated 
from a dominant English-speaking group, the dialect of English may 
be very distinctly marked with un-English features of idiom, sound 
substitutions, grammatical patterns and un-English stress, timing, 
intonation, rhythm, and bodily and facial mannerisms of speech com- 
munication. The speech may be called broken English. 

There is a tendency for the vocabulary of English to be taken into 
the foreign language spoken, through (1) literal and semi-literal 
translation; (2) English root words inflected according to the pat- 
terns of the native language; (3) additions of reference to words of 
the native language which approximate English words in sound.7 

Where the English population is sufficiently dominant, there is a 
tendency for each succeeding generation of the foreign tongue to lose 
the language native to it, and to become more and more assimilated 


6Rural settlements of Calhoun, Victoria, DeWitt, Wilson, Lavaca, Gonzalez, 
Bexar and Galveston counties where three major languages other than English 
may be spoken respectively by groups of the population: Spanish, Czech, Ger- 
man. and in some sections Polish; in Galveston county, Italian. 

7Linguistic examples: 


a. re English, English-Spanish. 

Alla en aquel bloque. (block) 

Vamos a la show. (show) 

Es un faul. (foul) 

Voy a trayarme este vestido. (try on) 

A ver si esta blusa mechea con esta enague. (matches) 

E] telefon esta riweando. (ringing) 

Lo estoy Huachando de esta puerta. (watching) 

¢Tienes una mecha? (match, noun) 

A ver si tu arreas el carro. (translation — drive) 

Arrear refers to to herd as herding a flock of goats.) 

10. Vamos a tomar el bus. (almost an international word) 

11. Tiene una botella de huisle. (whiskey) 

12. Pichamelo. (Pitch it to me) 

13. Dénde dejaste la calavera. (cultivator; calavera refers to skull in 
Spanish. Where did you leave the cultivator?) 

14. 2gQué mins eso? (What does that mean?) 

15. Esta chire ando (cheating) 

16. jCorre a second y trata de coger Ja casa! (Run to second and try for 
home!) 

17. The doctor told her to get off la camilla. (the cot in the doctor’s office) 

18. He tried to take ese cuchillo. (that knife) 


SNA S ao poe 
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into the dominant population (English). In two generations, under 
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favorable circumstances, there may occur a generation, semi-bilingual 
or mono-lingual in the foreign tongue, and immediately an English 
mono-lingual or bi-lingual generation. 

Large bi-lingual communities within some cities sustain and con- 
trol business establishments and schools serving the area. The lan- 
guage of the population will often contain features of the foreign 
dialect. For business and social reasons it is felt expedient to retain 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
S. 





19. Este es my writing. (This is) 
20. Maria says (dice) que ese guy es um sissy. 
21. Esa vieja told me I couldn’t hand in ese theme late. (That old woman; 
that) 
22. Her pen (meaning his pen; inflection of possessive as for Spanish 
feminine pluma) 
23. ¢Qué haces en el londres? (What do you do at the laundry?) Yo 
finishéo. (I finish; ie, do finishing work.) 
b. German-English 
1. Die Kih ist uber die fens gejumpt. (Replaces German: den Zaun; 
gesprungen) 
2. Fahr mal die Kar ins Garage. (German: automobile, stall) 
3. Hohl (e) mich (sic, mir) mal die whip. (German: Peitsche) 
4. Der hat ein Luftshiff ride genommen. (German: fahrt) 
5. Eine rote meck-tie. (German: Halzbinde) 
6. Las uns supper essen gehen. (German: Abendbrot) 
7. Unser Wasser-bucket ist gang verrosted. (German: Eimer) 
8. Frucht-pie. (German: Torte) 
9. Der Mann ist viel umher getravelled. (German: Gereisst) 
10. Names, especially technical and others that were not in the vocabulary 
of the original settlers: 
a. Spark Plug (German: Feuer Posten) 
b. Self-Starter (German: Selbst Antrieb) 
c. Koten Hacken (German: Baum Volle) 
11. Der hat Hell gecatched. (German: Schimpfe gekriegt) 
12. Ich habe meinen Bruder gefooled. (German: genarrt) 
c. Czech-English 


Roste kon. (Corn is growing) 

Ja jdu do kriba. (I am going into the crib) 

On je v hauzi. (Czech: domé. He is in the house) 

Fencovati. (to fence) 

Krava preskocila fenc. (Czech: hrad. The cow jumped over the fence) 
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the “accent” so as not to seem snobbish or “high-falutin.” In some 
cities in bordering population neighborhoods with bi-lingual or semi- 
bi-lingual sections of the city served by business, educational, religi- 
ous, and other institutions accommodating both a native and one or 
more bi-lingual groups of the same section, the English of the bi- 
lingual groups will be less obviously tinted with un-English features. 
In some cities there will be examples of both communities described, 
e. g., in San Antonio, El Paso, Houston, and to some extent, smaller 
towns and their surrounding rural sections such as New Braunfels, 
Fredericksburg, Seguin, Schulenburg, Castroville, etc. 

When a homogeneous population of a given area is sufficiently 
large and covers a territory sufficiently extensive to make possible 
economic, political, and educational controls of the area by the popu- 
lation, members of the population will suffer no unusual handicaps 
in competition with each other in the social and business worlds. If 
the population speaks a dialect of English tinted with reminiscences of 
another language, the members of the population as a whole will not 
be conscious of any great difference between their speech and that of 
native English-speaking people. Native English-speaking popula- 
tions will not always be able to discover or describe accurately the 
differences in the speech of the more privileged socio-economic seg- 
ments of the bi-lingual individuals. Variations of stress, intonation, 
timing, rhythm, over-preciseness, etc., may leave a special impression 


Prines boket vody. (Bring a bucket of water) 

Ty ma& nove suze. (Czech: boty. You have shoes) 

Dej mi jard platna. (Czech: divor. Give me a yard of cloth) 

9. Mate tam rumu. (Czech: misto. Do you have room (space) ?) 

10. Pumpovati. (to pump) 

11. Udélali jsme mistek. (We made a mistake. Czech: Chybu) 

12. Pocasi je aprilové. (It’s April weather. Czech: Dubnové.) 

13. To jé naSe reva. (Czech: Reka. That’s our river) 

14. Jak to nebudu vacovat. (Czech: hlidat. I won’t watch that) 

15. Jak se ti libi moje masinka? (Czech: Stroj. How do you like my 
machine?) 

16. Noviny porddpi3i ze jde grocerie dolu. (The newspapers write that 
groceries are coming down.) 

17. Farmdr mél je8té neco korny v Klaskach a kdyz bylo cykloné, tak se 
tam Sel podivat. (Czech: Hospoddr, Kukurice, Boure. (The farmer 

had corn in the field and after the cyclone, he went out to see it.) 


PS 
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of quaintness. Dialect areas affected by Spanish are found in the 
counties south, southeast and southwest of San Antonio. Dialect areas 
affected by German are found in Kimble county, south to Medina 
and Uvalde and LaSalle, and east in west-central Texas to the Gulf 
coast. Dialect areas affected by Czech are found to overlap the Ger- 
man area in the mid-central counties. 

Populations who have inherited a language other than English may 
speak a patois which has replaced the original language to a great 
extent. This patois will be a mixture of English and the mother 
tongue. The educated and privileged economic groups will know the 
patois, and may use it together, even though they may have learned 
the literary language of their cultural-historical tongue. The better 
educated in each language are less likely to do violence to either lan- 
guage. The words and phrases of the foreign tongue are usually in- 
serted rhythmically in fairly correct form with reasonable regard for 
structure patterns. Among the less privileged groups or among peo- 
ples living in isolated rural areas who have not had the opportunity 
to learn a standard speech dialect of the first language, the patois 
may become a most important means of daily communication. Ex- 
ample: (1) Spanish-speaking communities of the Texas border re- 
gions extending in area north in irregular lines to San Antonio and 
even into Travis county, and segments of the population in such 
Austin, Houston, Dallas, and many smaller semi-urban and rural 
towns in between these larger cities; (2) German-English speaking 
communities settled mostly after 1845 including a large number of 
the central Texas counties west to Kimble, Mason, and Gillespie 
counties, south to Medina, Uvalde, and Atascosa, and east to Cal- 
houn and Victoria counties, and some few in Harris rural areas; urban 
communities including Seguin, Fredericksburg, Austin, LaGrange, 
Brenham, Castroville, etc.; (3) Czech communities beginning in 
Kaufman and Dallas counties extending south and widening out into 
a triangle to include at the base from west to east Bexar, Atascosa, 
Wilson, Karnes, Victoria and Calhoun counties; scattered Swedish 
groups in central Texas, and Polish communities in Karnes and Wil- 
son counties, and others.® 





8Charted from historical data found in the following sources, from personal 
checking of the regions, and from interview with person familiar with the regions. 


R. L. Biesele, The History of the German Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861 
(Austin, Texas, 1930). 
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In each of the linguistic groups there are to be found representa- 
tives of all socio-economic levels. On the whole, the German and 
Swedish and Czech populations present a more consistent evenly 
spread middle class pattern. The Spanish-speaking group in the 
state of Texas has a larger percentage of the less privileged socio- 
economic group. This is due mainly to the influx in recent genera- 
tions of large unskilled immigrant populations from Mexico prin- 
cipally. The problem of economic security highlights, in the case of 
the Spanish-speaking group, the other areas of difference that dis- 
tinguish the group. The continuous influx of immigrant labor, even 
though considered a necessity for the harvesting of crops in Texas, 
complicates the situation of the Texas Spanish-speaking population. 


D. H. Biggers, German Pioneers in Texas, A Brief Sketch of Their Struggles, 
Hardships and Achievements (Fredericksburg Publishing Company, 1925). 
Henry Castro, Coup d’Oeil Historique et Statistique sur le Texas (Paris, 1841). 

ecce-eee Le Texas, Jacques Lafitte, Le Cabinet du 29 Octobre. 

ece----e Memorial of Henry Castro, The Founder of Castro’s Colony, to 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Texas, Ledger Office 
(San Antonio, 1855). 

ese eeeee Le Texas en 1845. Castro-Ville. Colonie Frangaise Fondée par 
Henry Castro le ler Septembre 1844, sur la riviére Medina 24 Milles Ouest de 
San Antonio de Bexar (Parallel Translation of text and Title in German), 
Anvers, Buschman, 1845. 

Lorenzo Castro, Immigration from Alsace and Lorraine, A Brief Sketch of 
Castro’s Colony in Western Texas (New York, 1871). 

Victor Considerant, Au Texas, La Libraire Phalanstérienne (Paris, 1854.) 

eoee-eee Du Texas, Premier Rapport a mes amis, Libraire Sociétaire, 1857. 

eceeeeee European Colonization in Texas, and Address to the American 

People (New York, 1855). 

“Colonization (Old Grants) Contracts between State of Coahuila and Texas 
and Empresarios from 1824-1830,” Texas Almanac, 1857, 38-40. 

Estelle Hudson, Henry R. Maresh, Czech Pioneers of the Southwest (Dallas, 
Texas, 1934). 

William Kennedy, Texas, the Rise, Progress and Projects of the Republic of 
Texas (London, 1841). 

Wilson Little, Spanish-speaking Children in Texas, (Austin, Texas, 1944). 

Gutav Loeffler, Third Annual Report of the Superintendent of Immigration of 
the State of Texas (Austin, Texas, 1874). 

F. Lotto, Fayette County — Her History and Her People (Schulenburg, Texas, 
1902). 

Solon Ollie Loving, History of the Fisher and Miller Grant, M. A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1934. 

Joe Malik, Efforts to Promote the Study of the Czech Language, Unpublished 

Master of Arts Thesis, The University of Texas, 1947. 
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There is a substantial middle class (business and professional 
groups) among the Spanish-speaking population, especially in the 
urban communities that are sustained by a large number of their 
group. These are located in the southern and western counties where 
descendents of the Spanish-Mexico-Republic of Texas settlers are 
found. In many of the cities of the central counties, the professional 
groups blend into the English-speaking groups as do the other popu- 
lations. Various economic segments can be distinguished readily. A 
large, very poor, unskilled, often fairly recent immigrant segment; 
the middle class small business group; the professional groups: doc- 
tors, lawyers, ministers, and teachers, etc. In the central and north- 
ern areas of the state, the middle class diminishes and the Spanish- 
speaking population is represented almost entirely by the unskilled 
and semi-skilled rural and urban workers (migratory at seasons). 
These unskilled and semi-skilled Spanish-speaking workers can be 
found in almost every county in the state of Texas. 


“Orange County,” Texas Almanac, 1860, 175. 

Ashbel Smith, Extract du Bulletin de la Sociétié de Géographie, Notice sur la 
Géographie du Texas (Paris, Bourgogne et Martinet, Undated). 

Mollie Stasney, The Czechs in Texas, Unpublished Master of Arts Thesis, The 
University of Texas, 1938. 

Texas Almanac, State Industrial Guide (Dallas, 1948). 

Von Schachtenmeyer. Julius. “Letter to Dr. Theo Hertberg, Commissioner of 
Immigration for the State of Texas,” Third Annual Report to the State of 
Texas for the Year 1873 (Austin, 1874). 

Julia N. Waugh, Castroville and Henry Castro Empresario (San Antonio, Texas, 
1934). 

Leonie Rummel Weygand and Houston Wade, An Early History of Fayette 
County (La Grange, 1936). 

“Year of the Missions,” Texas Almanac, 1853, 145. 

Linguistic and other data for Texas populations of German descent from 
Professor Grover Fuchs of the Department of Speech, The University of Texas. 
Information and data on the Texas population of Swedish descent given by Mr. 
Carl Widen, Austin businessman and president of the Old Swedish Settlers As- 
sociation. Linguistic and other data on the Texas population of Czech descent 
from Joe Malik, Instructor in Slavonic Languages, The University of Texas. 
Some linguistic examples from the speech of Texas population of Spanish-Mexi- 
can-Republic of Texas descent from the Reverend Pedro F. Valdez who has 
had the opportunity to compare the types of Spanish-English variants heard 
in Texas, New Mexico, and California. Others heard by the author. Corre- 
spondence with several county Superintendents of the German and Czech areas. 
Correspondence with Arthur H. Kowert, Managing Editor, Fredericksburg Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc. 
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It can be seen, therefore, from a study of statistical data of the 
United States Census for 1940 that 21.16% of the white population 
of Texas reported a mother tongue other than English. After an 
examination of historical sources and a checking of major areas and 
sections, the location of these populations can be ascertained fairly 
accurately, The major linguistic groups include the Spanish (62.54% 
of the white population reporting a non-English mother tongue); (2) 
the German (13.66%) and the Czech and Polish (7.04%); and the 
French, the Italian, the Yiddish and an unclassified population the 
remaining 16.76%. A large percentage of the populations of the 
German, Spanish, French, Czech, and Polish groups are native of 
native born generations (second generation and more). 

A most important factor to be taken into consideration in the 
study of the German and Czech populations, representing in the total 
population rather small percentages, is that they are concentrated in 
specific areas and in many instances overlap with each other and 
with the Spanish-speaking population. Another important factor to 
keep in mind with regard to all the non-English-mother-tongue popu- 
lations is the changing linguistic pattern occurring whenever a domi- 
nant English-speaking population moves into a section as happens 
with the beginning of industrial and other developments. : 

The effects of the continuing bi-lingual nature of the populations 
has influenced the mother tongues as well as the English spoken by 
the members of each group. The types of changes in the dialects of 
the mother tongues has included: (1) a loss to a large number of 
each linguistic group of a standard mother tongue due in large part 
to the fact that the populations are not fully aware of an extensive 
spoken vocabulary, grammar, and literature of their language; and 
(2) an influx of English forms and idioms into the dialect of the 
mother tongues spoken in Texas as a means of supplying specific 
vocabulary needs. The English spoken in the regions by individuals 
of the areas may vary considerably from that of (1) a dialect almost 
indistinguishable from that of native English speakers, to (2) that 
of a dialect characteristic of a region, displaying minimal differences 
of stress, phonetic variants, and intonatial patterns and vocabulary 
recognizable consciously or unconsciously to the ear of native Eng- 
glish-speakers; and finally (3) the type of speech which is recog- 
nized as “broken English” and which contains major differences of 
sound, stress, grammatical, intonational and vocabulary substitutions 
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accompanied often by speech mannerisms of a non-English nature. 
As a final observation, it might be noted that among these popu- 
lations the individual’s attitude toward the two dialects of his lan- 
guages spoken by himself and/or the members of his community 
varies from one of complete unawareness of the linguistic significance 
of each to one of recognition of the dialects of one or both tongues 
sometimes accompanied by positive appreciation and pleasure felt 
by many, some of whom speak standard dialects of both languages. 
On the other hand, there is an increasing desire of many of the mem- 
bers ‘of these populations to acquire a standard of English speech 
reflecting a minimum of the more obvious foreign language influ- 
ences, and an effort to find materials and methods whereby the public 
schools may help the younger generation to a quicker and more effici- 
ent mastery of the basic elements of the English language. 

















SOUTHERN GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH AND 
THEATRE FROM 1941 TO 1950 


CHARLES M. GETCHELL* 


Between the years 1932 and 1949, inclusive, two hundred and 
thirty-five studies are reported as having been accepted by Southern 
universities in partial fulfillment of the requirements for graduate 
degrees in the fields of speech and theatre. Of this total number, 
twenty-two are doctoral dissertations. This survey indicates that the 
most popular area is theatre and interpretation. Speech science, in- 
cluding, of course, speech correction, has attracted the second largest 
number of students. Less work has been done in the field of radio 
than in any other. Of the total two hundred and thirty-five studies, 
seventy deal definitely with materials peculiar to, drawn from, or 
concerning, the South. Analysis by areas set up for this report? 
shows the following distribution: 


M.A. Doctoral Total Southern Regional 


Theses Dissertations Subjects 
Pine AGH 6.6525 21 6 27 18 
| ONES oe PERO Lotte a 10 0 10 4 
Speech Education .................cccessee 33 2 35 9 
SE IN cosas nia ssaasivtciencecscisacesers 59 11 70 28 
Theatre and Interpretation ............. 90 3 93 11 


Of the studies dealing with speech education, several titles indi- 
cate a specific consideration of a particular area rather than with all 
areas of speech education in general. Four are closely allied with 
public address; four with speech science; one with radio, and ten 
with theatre and interpretation. 


Pusiic ADDRESS 


Anderson, Robert Henry, “Persuasive Elements in Selected War 
Speeches of Winston Spencer Churchill.” University of Ala- 
bama, 1942. 

Maddox, Thomas Kier, “The Treatment of Logic in Textbooks on 





*Professor and Head of the Department of Speech, University of Mississippi. 
1See Charles Munro Getchell, “Southern Graduate Study In Speech And 
Theatre Before 1941,’ THe SouTHERN SPEECH JouRNAL, XV (March, 1950), 


222-229. 
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Argumentation and Debate.” Louisiana State University, 1942. 

Perritt, H. Hardy, “An Analysis of Senatorial Debate on Neutrality 
Legislation in the 1939 Special Session of Congress.” Louisiana 
State University, 1942. 

Eubank, Wayne Carter, “Benjamin Morgan Palmer, A Southern Di- 
vine.” Louisiana State University, 1943 [Ph.D. Dissertation]. 

White, Eugene Edmond, “The Speaking of James K. Vardaman in 
the Mississippi Gubernatorial Campaign of 1903.” Louisiana 
State University, 1944. 

Ellis, Carroll, “The Alexander Campbell and John B. Purcell Religi- 
ous Debate.” Louisiana State University, 1945. 

White, Eugene Edmond, “The Preaching of George Whitefield Dur- 
ing the Great Awakening in America.” Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, 1947 [Ph.D Dissertation]. 

Allen, Janet, “A Rhetorical Study of Selected Speeches of Clare 
Booth Luce on Foreign Policy, 1941-1947.” Louisiana State 
University, 1948. 

Hamilton, Mary Lucille, “The Lyceum in New Orleans, 1840-1860.” 
Louisiana State University, 1948. 

Mills, Jack, “The Speaking of William Jennings Bryan in Florida 
from 1915-1925.” University of Florida, 1948. 

Pearce, Marguerite Alice, “A Rhetorical Study of the Speaking of 
Augustus H. Garland.” Louisiana State University, 1948. 
Ulrey, Evan, “A Rhetorical Study of the Speech Training and Early 
Preaching of Barton Warren Stone.” Louisiana State Univer- 

sity, 1948. 

Wilson, O. J., “Persuasive Elements in Andrew Jackson’s Speeches.” 
University of Tennessee, 1948. 

Davis, Frank, “The Literary Societies of Selected State Universities 
of the Lower South.” Louisiana State University, 1949 [Ph.D. 
Dissertation]. 

McBride, Sara Ann, “A History of Forensic Activities at the Univer- 
sity of Florida from 1905-1932; With Special Attention to Lit- 
erary Societies.” University of Florida, 1949. 

Nelson, Donald, “A Study of the Senatorial Speaking of Robert Y. 
Hayne.” University of Florida, 1949, 

Reddick, Glenn E., “A Study of the Farewell Speeches of the South- 
ern Senators at the Time of Secession.” University of Florida, 

1949. 
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Tewell, Fred, “A History of Intercollegiate Debating in the State 
Collegiate Institutions of Louisiana.” Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, 1949, 


RapIo 


Elfenbein, Josef Aaron, “An Investigation of Educational Radio in 
the Secondary Schools of Louisiana.” Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, 1942. 

Allen, Mildred, “Comparison of Network and Local Announcers’ 
Pronunciation.” Louisiana State University, 1947. 

McReynolds, Billy, “An Analysis of the Radio Curricula in a Se- 
lected Group of Colleges and Universities from 1935-1945.” 
University of Florida, 1947. 

Burson, Joe Kline, “An Analysis of Propaganda in Selected Treasury 
Star Parade Radio Programs.” Louisiana State University, 1948. 

Somerville, Don Smith, “A Study of Standards of Teaching Radio 
Speech.” Baylor University, 1948. 

Caldwell, Alma, “A Suggested Program for Use of Radio in Educa- 
tion in Primary Schools of Louisiana.” Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, 1949. 

Ward, Margaret E., “A Qualitative Investigation of the News Gather- 
ing Habits of Knoxvillians.” University of Tennessee, 1949. 


SPEECH EDUCATION 


Pendleton, Olin Baker, “Curry’s Philosophy of Speech as Interpreted 
by Lew D. Fallis: Its Relationship to Art and to Beecher’s 
‘Goals of Preaching.’” Texas Christian University, 1940. 

Anthony, Nina Jo, “A Survey of Speech Education in the Secondary 
Schools of Alabama.” University of Alabama, 1941. 

James, Kathrina Brown, “A Handbook of Speech Training for the 
Elementary Teacher.” University of Alabama, 1941. 

Logan, Virgil Glen, “A Survey of the Methods of Teaching Gesture 
as Found in the Speech Texts of the Nineteenth Century.” Uni- 
versity of Alabama, 1941. 

Morris, Virginia, “The Influence of Delsarte Philosophy of Expres- 

sion as Revealed through the Lectures of Steele Mackaye.” Lou- 

isiana State University, 1941. 
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Coates, Mary, “The Teaching of Speech in the Junior High School— 
A Program Based on a Study of the Physiological and Psycholog- 
ical Characteristics of the Junior High School Pupil.” Louisiana 
State University, 1942 [Ph.D. Dissertation]. 

Hale, Lester Leonard, “A Re-Evaluation of the Vocal Philosophy of 
Dr. James Rush as Based on a Study of His Sources.” Lou- 
isiana State University, 1942. [Ph.D. Dissertation]. 

Neely, George Albert, “The School of Delsarte.” Louisiana State 
University, 1942. 

Phillips, Helen K., “The Influence of Samuel Silas Curry on Modern 
Interpretation Textbooks.” University of Alabama, 1942. 
Drake, Anne Christine, “The Elocutionary Theories of S. S. Curry 
and Their Application.” Louisiana State University, 1943. 
Gasparovich, Eleanor, “A Study of the Treatment of Pronuntiatio by 

the Ancients.” Louisiana State University, 1945. 

Harany, Myra White, “The Public Career of Francois Delsarte.” 
Louisiana State University, 1945. 

McClung, Florine Fox, “Principles of Education Applied to the 
Teaching of Speech in Junior High School.” Baylor University, 
1945. 

Dillport, Rayda Wallace, “The Pupils of Delsarte.” Louisiana State 
University, 1946. 

Tousey, Gail Jordan, “The Elocutionary Teachings of William 
Holmes McGuffey.” Louisiana State University, 1946. 

Bales, Allen, “A Manual for Voice Training.” University of Ala- 
bama, 1947. 

Gianelloni, Sr. Mary Edward, “A Survey of the Professional Atti- 
tudes, Objectives, and Basic Approaches to Speech Improvement 
in the Elementary Schools, with Suggested Courses of Study in 
Speech for the Parochial Schools of New Orleans.” Louisiana 
State University, 1948. 

Donnell, Marjorie Graham, “The Theory and Practice of Booth 
Lowrey as a Teacher of Speech.” Louisiana State University, 
1948. 

McClellan, Margaret Cave, “The Development of an In-Service 
Teacher Training Program in Speech Correction in the Duval 
County Public Schools.” University of Florida, 1948. 

Jensen, Ernestine Heard, “The Grades of Louisiana State University 

Students Enrolled in Speech: A Statistical Study.” Louisiana 
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State University, 1949. 

Reid, Sue, “Visual Aids and the Teacher of Speech-Drama.” Texas 
Christian University, 1949. 

Strawn, Charlene Stevenson, “The Teaching of Spoken English as a 
Foreign Language to Latin American Students.” University of 
Florida, 1949. 

SPEECH SCIENCE 

Bloom, Leon, “‘A Study of Increase in the Auditory Memory Span 
for Speech Sounds.” Louisiana State University, 1941. 

Chenault, Lucile Leigh, “A Classification of Speech Defects with 
their Clinical Diagnosis: A Manual for Student Clinicians.” 
University of Alabama, 1941. 

Miller, George Armitage, “A Study of the Effect of Selective Filter- 
ing on Discrimination of Consonant Sounds.” University of 
Alabama, 1941. 

Neal, Audra Evans, “A Study of the Relation of the Strength of the 
Respiratory Musculature to Audibility in Speech.” Louisiana 
State University, 1941. 

Vallery, Floyd, “Intra-Syllabic Consonant Combinations in Conver- 
sation.” Louisiana State University, 1941. 

Coxe, Malcolm Sylvan, “A History of the Spelling of English 
Phonemes.” Louisiana State University, 1942 [Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion]. 

Hamilton, Ruth Steagall, “A Study of Deviations from Standard 
Southern Speech as Shown by Louisiana State University Fresh- 
men Born in Louisiana.” Louisiana State University, 1942. 

Kriger, Albert, “A Study of the Speech in Clinton, Louisiana, at 
Three Age Levels.” Louisiana State University, 1942. 

Perritt, Margaret Floyd, “A Study of the Usage of the r Phoneme 
by Freshmen Speech Students at Louisiana State University.” 
Louisiana State University, 1942. 

Sherman, Josephine E., “An Objective Study of Nasalization of 
Diphthongs in Speech of Natives of Alabama.” University of 
Alabama, 1942. 

Ivey, Sara Mack, “The Interrelation of Pitch Flexibility, Personality, 
and Pitch Discrimination as Revealed by Certain Tests.” Lou- 
isiana State University, 1943. 

Merritt, Juanita Francine, “A Study of the Speech of West Texas 

Students at Hardin-Simmons University.” Louisiana State Uni- 
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versity, 1943. 

Pedrey, Charles P., “A Study of Voice Change in Boys Between the 
Ages of 11 and 16.” Louisiana State University, 1943 [Ph.D. 
Dissertation ]. 

Reed, Max R., “Some Relationship Between Audiometric Ratings 
and Speech Sound Discrimination Ratings.” Louisiana State 
University, 1944. 

Fergen, Geraldine, “A Five-Year Survey of Twenty-Two Children 
in the Public Schools of Norway Township, Michigan.” Lou- 
isiana State University, 1945. 

Mendenhall, Alice, ““A Study of the Tactile Discriminative Ability of 
Perceptive Deaf Children as Compared with Normal Hearing 
Children.” Louisiana State University, 1945. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Basic Pusiic SPEAKING. By Paul L. Soper. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1949; pp. xxi -+ 394; $2.50. 


In the face of a continued emphasis on “communications” and a more recent 
trend toward integrating speech into the pattern of “general education,” Mr. 
Soper has, daringly enough, written a textbook which restates the traditional 
rhetorical approach to the beginning public speaking course. 

Professing no radical departures either in content or arrangement, he has 
aimed to present a precisely organized and liberally illustrated body of theory, 
which pays somewhat more attention to composition than to delivery, but pre- 
serves a just balance between informative and persuasive speaking. On the 
whole, he has attained these ends with more than average success, and has 
given us a clear, attractive, and well ordered exposition of “grass roots” rhetoric. 

Since the book falls strictly within the traditional framework, teachers will 
perhaps be less interested in a description of its contents than in a reviewer’s 
evaluation of the handling of crucial subject-areas and his estimate of the ap- 
pended pedagogical apparatus. 

On the first of these heads, it may be said that Basic public Speaking has 
a generally stronger and considerably more detailed discussion of the problems 
of invention and disposition than is commonly encountered in beginning text- 
books. Chapter III, ‘Selecting the Speech Subject and Aims,” Chapter VI, 
“Working the Materials,” and Chapter X, “Planning the Informative Speech,” 
are particularly well done. “Motivating the Audience in Persuasive Speech,” 
(Chapter XI) is also in many respects commendable, despite the fact Mr. Soper 
defines induction as reasoning from the particular to the general, calls analogy 
and cause “varients of induction,” describes enthymeme as a truncated syllogism, 
and treats motives in a fashion reminiscent of the old “arm-chair psychology.” 

The discussion of outlining (Chapter V), though sketchy and more concerned 
with giving the student rules of form than with telling him how to go about the 
hard business of developing a speech outline, would in the hands of an experi- 
enced teacher probably prove adequate. 

Suffering considerably by comparison with the materials on invention and 
disposition are those on delivery. Physical delivery (Chapter VII) is treated 
with a strong mechanical bias; under vocal delivery (Chapter VIII) mechanics 
are even more predominant, though it must be admitted that Mr. Soper strives 
valiantly to give his discussion a naturalistic basis. Nor is the treatment of 
voice free of dubious concepts and assertions. Whatever one may think about 
the old saw of voice “placement” (p. 174), it is certainly questionable to assert 
that “the diaphragm pulls air into the lungs” (145). 

Chapter IX, “Pronunciation and Articulation,” is of more practical value. 
Here again, however, one may, if he wishes, find statements with which to 
quarrel: “The vocal bands, which open and close the trachea, are called the 
glottis” (p. 194), etc. 

In an appendix Mr. Soper treats briefly the subjects of “Microphone Speak- 
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ing” and “Group Discussion and Parliamentary Procedure.” While the first of 
these may be helpful to the neophyte, the second is obviously too fragmentary 
to be of much value to anyone. 

So far as its pedagogical apparatus is concerned, Basic Public Speaking will 
probably impress most readers favorably. Admirably illustrated throughout 
with pertinent examples and quotations (drawn very largely, we would note, 
from student speeches), it also contains forty selections for oral practice and 
five model speeches. The majority of the practice selections are cuttings from 
oral, rather than written discourse (certainly a desirable feature), and the model 
speeches are well chosen. In view of these praiseworthy qualities, it is particu- 
larly regrettable that the suggested assignments given at the ends of the chapters 
are not more original and better designed to achieve their apparent purposes. 


University of Virginia Dovuctas W. EXNINGER 


GENERAL SpeEcH. By A. Craig Baird and Franklin H. Knower. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949; pp. ix + 500; $3.50. 


In education, the trend for some time has been toward generalization, expan- 
sion, rearrangement, and association so that a student, particularly in his early 
years of under-graduate study, may be introduced to broad fields of study 
rather than to concentrated areas of endeavor. First, there were courses in 
general science, general history, general literature, and the like; then the general 
college appeared. 

The arrangement for generalization, according to this reviewer who has 
worked at some length in general education, sometimes proved advantageous to 
certain subject-matter areas, since, through the “general” gate, they were able 
to make their way into the curriculum; but sometimes other subject-matter 
areas have become oversimplified in the process of generalization to the point 
that they have lost some of their original educational value. 

In writing a textbook on General Speech, Professors Baird and Knower no 
doubt were conscious of the values as well as the dangers that are listed above. 
One is aware of that consciousness as he reads the authors’ book; but he is 
recurrently aware also of the difficulty of developing a textbook in General 
Speech that is different from any other good work on the speaker, the speech, 
the audience, and the occasions of formal or informal speaking. What the writ- 
ers have done, therefore, is not to produce a treatise with a new approach to 
speech in education, but to add another interesting, adequate book to the grow- 
ing list of available materials in speech education that seems to be increasing 
in breadth rather than in depth. In fact, to produce a book of extensive 
rather than intensive proportions for beginning speakers was the goal the au- 
thors seem to have set for themselves; they have achieved it rather well indeed. 

Professors Baird and Knower are to be commended for their emphasis upon 
the problem of speech in the life and work of college students, and upon speech 
fundamentals that should have practical value in the solution of those problems. 
However, any three people would perhaps disagree as to what those funda- 
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mentals ought to be, and as to the manner that ought to be used in presenting 
them. For that reason, the treatment of the production and use of The Speak- 
ing Voice in General Speech seems inadequate; the discussion of Language is at 
times made awkward by the authors’ own style; the Appendix that is allo- 
cated to The Main Symbols of the Phonetic Alphabet for English might just as 
well have been eliminated as to have been presented as it is. Moreover, the one 
chapter of eighteen pages dealing with Oral Reading seems ill-proportioned to 
the rest of the textbook. ’ 

On the other hand, the chapters on Personality and Confidence should be 
provocative to college students rather than seemingly absurd or extreme as have 
been the treatments of some recent expressions of the topics. Furthermore, 
the condensed chapter on the tools and techniques in Persuasive Speaking seems 
more satisfying than any other recent, condensed presentation. In fact, the 
latter chapter, together with the ones on Critical Listening and Adapting the 
Speech to the Listener, appears especially well-suited to undergraduate students. 

In their effort to emphasize the practice as well as the theory of speech, the 
authors have compiled an almost exhaustive series of exercises that ought to 
prove useful to many teachers in speech classes wherein the emphasis is noi 
necessarily general. The exercises bear directly on the natural order of speech 
development that is used throughout the book, and they are commendably 
arranged so as to keep the relationship between speech composition and delivery, 
between speech and thinking, and between the individual and the group clearly 
defined. The principal! objection to the practice materials is that, on some scores 
at least, the students might well develop the idea that speech improvement is 
contingent upon the practice of tongue-twisters and upon the study of the dic- 
tionary to learn the pronunciation of words. The value of devoting twenty 
pages to a Pronunciation Word List of the type that is included is questionable. 

General Speech is recommended for use with students who are being given 
an over-view of the field of speech in modern society, or who are being intro- 
duced to the study of public speaking. For best results, however, the book 
should be used by teachers who have the time and the inclination to make a 
selection of outline and of materials so as to forestall the development of the 
idea that speech training, to be effective, should be general. 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary Cartes A. McGLon 


Pusiic SPEAKING WITHOUT FEAR AND TREMBLING. By Mark Hanna. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1949; pp. 166, $2.75. 


Although Mr. Hanna is a college professor of speech, his book, according to 
the dust cover, “is frankly a revolt against stuffy, academic public speaking in- 
struction.” If to speak effectively (and fearlessly) in public a speaker needs 
only to know about and employ interest methods, perhaps this book offers 
something valuable. 

It contains six chapters — all devoted largely to attention and interest. Each 
chapter opens with an interest illustration, discusses an interest method or two, 
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then treats the main topic of the chapter. Frequent examples are interspersed 
in the discussion of interest and other topics. Such formalities as a table of 
contents and index are dispensed with. 

Chapter 1, with the sub-lead line, “If you want the happy clatter of applause 
you must know what audiences are interested in,” deals with crime and nature 
(animals, volcanoes, trees, prehistoric Indian ruins, and Shiva Temple). The 
“conclusion” mentions money, success, people, love, adventure, conflict, the 
unusual, action, the vivid, the novel, and the familiar as additional fundamentals 
of interest, and informs the reader that others of these will be discussed in 
other chapters. 

The remaining chapters treat money, people, love, self-interest, “ ‘folksy’ 
things,” the familiar and unfamiliar, and social problems as “fundamental ap- 
peals for attention,” and the final one lists sex, mystery, supernatural, and 
battle as other such motives. 

Topics other than interest dealt with in chapters 2-6 are as follows: “How to 
have a smash beginning for your talk” (with the lead line, “In a love affair or a 
speech, a lot of preliminary only wastes time and bores people”) ; concrete lan- 
guage; speech organization; stage fright; and humor. 

This book apparently was never intended to be an exhaustive textbook; it 
was written for the busy executive or professional man who want some easy- 
to-assimilate hints on public speaking. Such a man will find the book interest- 
ing, but he may find many other treatises on the subject just as interesting and 
far more helpful. Mr. Hanna, in spite of brief mention of types of speech or- 
ganization, seems to ignore the fact that people are interested in that which 
possesses pattern and clarity of organization. In fact, the reader needs some 
sort of super cipher machine to unscramble main heads from subheads from 
supporting material in this little book. Other books on public speaking may 
contain fewer fetching anecdotes, but most of them contain just as helpful 
material on interest (and better organized), and more suggestions for controlling 
stage fright— plus an adequate treatment of methods of speech preparation 
and delivery. 


University of Virginia H. Harpy Perritt 


Basic SpeecH. By Jon Eisenson. New York. The Macmillan Co., 1950; pp. 
vii + 344; $3.00. 


According to the author, the objectives of this book are, “to help the reader 
to become a more effective speaker. . ., to present a body of information about 
speech as a medium of communication and expression. . ., to assist the student 
in becoming not only an adequate speaker but an adequate personality.” 

In keeping with his first objective, Mr. Eisenson has included chapters on 
phonetics, improvement of speech sounds, and improvement of voice. These 
three chapters comprise approximately one third of the book, with the one on 
speech sounds being relatively detailed. Material in connection with the other 
objectives is not so easily classified; apparently the author intends to achieve in 
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large part the three objectives simultaneously. Throughout the book he places 
emphasis upon the study and communication of meanings, devoting two especial- 
ly well handled chapters, “The Components of Speech,” and “Speech, Language, 
and Meaning,” solely to this idea. Another chapter which deserves special 
mention is the one on social conversation —a subject which is too frequently 
taken for granted in speech courses. In addition to the topics already enumer- 
ated, others included are: speech and sound production, gesture, speech and 
personality, discussion and debate, stage fright, speaking in public, motivation, 
attention, recall, and speaking with the words of others. 

Although the severe condensation approaches the point of oversimplification 
on such things as the physics of sound, the nervous system, and public address, 
it is not necessarily a condemning feature. I believe many students will ap- 
preciate this simplification; it will hold their attention and seem more practical. 
The format is generally good. The book is interestingly written and is full of 
appropriate, although not entirely new, written examples and illustrations. The 
text contains many good figures and drawings— especially in the section on 
voice production and speech sounds — arranged so that the discussion concerning 
them is on the same or facing page. A summary, questions and exercises, and 
recommended readings appear at the end of each chapter. The size of the 
book seems psychologically good; it does not have the ponderous appearance of 
many speech texts. 

The book has a definite place as a text for a fundamentals speech course. It 
gives the student an overall view of most of the speech areas with concentration 
on voice and diction. In addition, some new treatment is given many areas, 
which seems to fulfill Mr. Eisenson’s desire when he says, “It is hoped that the 
reader will find enough that is new and worthwhile to justify his studying this 
particular book.” 


University of Virginia R. B. TROELLER 


PusLic SPEAKING FoR BUSINESSMEN. By William G. Hoffman. Third Edition. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 1949; pp. xiii + 412; $3.50. 


First published in 1923 and revised in 1931, this well-known textbook has 
been enlarged with the addition of seven new chapters and a rewriting of the 
other twelve. This third edition retains the same philosophy as former editions 
but brings the book, as Hoffman states, “up to the present ‘climate of opinion.’ ” 

The first chapter sets the book apart from many popularized treatments of 
speech for businessmen by explaining the recommended approach. Unlike many 
writers who claim that “speech is easy in one short course, concluded by a 
banquet,” Hoffman makes no extravagant claims. The following statement 
from page three exemplifies his philosophy: “Many expect too much, however, 
from a few hours of study. Glibness, mere fluency, is of little value. Good 
speech is founded on good thinking, and the tree of knowledge is not a mush- 
room growth.” Again on page four he states, “the best speakers must still be 
philosophers and students, cosmopolitan in their interests and accurate and 
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detailed in the knowledge of their subjects and their presentations.” Hoffman’s 
philosophy is that the whole man speaks; he makes no attempt to explain a 
“bag of tricks” for hood-winking an audience. The high ethical factors of 
speech are diffused throughout. 

The scope of the book is rather ambitious for a course for businessmen. The 
nineteen chapters include much of the material on composition and delivery 
usually covered in a beginning course in public speaking plus chapters on per- 
suasion, psychology of speech, how to memorize, how to read, listening, and 
concludes with five chapters on special types of speaking. The attempt to cover 
so much of the field of speech prevents as thorough a treatment of some sub- 
jects as might be desired. This is especially true of the chapters on psychology 
of speech and the types of address. 

The principles explained are profusely illustrated with excerpts from litera- 
ture and speeches, including twenty complete speeches. These illustrations serve 
well to explain the principles advanced. The businessman might easily find illus- 
trations taken from contemporary speakers of businessmen of more practical 
value than those from literature and great speakers of the past, but those chosen 
aptly illustrate the principles. In some instances principles are not explained in 
sufficient detail prior to the illustrations. This applies especially to parts of 
chapter five in developing the example, illustrations, details, and proof as they 
relate to speech organization. 

Although the style of the book is clear and forceful, the businessman might 
object that it is not written specifically for him. The author seems to have 
the advanced college student in mind as he writes rather than those already en- 
gaged in business. The excellent exercises at the end of each chapter seem 
especially to be pointed at the college level. 

If the businessman seeks some sort of magic formula as short cut to effective 
speech, this textbook is not for him. If he is willing to give serious thought to 
a long range program of development, it will serve him well. It stands out 
above most popularized treatments of speech for businessmen. 


Baylor University GLENN R. Capp 


Basic TRAINING IN SpEEcH. Brief Edition. By Lester Thonssen and Howard 
Gilkinson. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1949; pp. 249; $2.25. 


The present edition is a condensation of an earlier volume published in 1947 
under the same title. In the preface the authors declare that they “have selected 
those topics which seem most relevant to the purposes of a short, practical, 
introductory course,” meaning what ordinarily is referred to as fundamentals 
of speech. 

The book is presented in four parts. Part One, called “Foundations of 
Effective Speech,” purports to discuss “some of the intellectual and emotional 
factors which lie at the base of effective speech,” namely, the nature of speech, 
social adjustment (stage fright), and personality. Part Two, “Basic Habits,” 
treats control over body and voice, articulation, word study, and pronunciation. 
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Part Three, “Techniques of Speech Composition,” presents in eight chapters the 
theory of speech preparation and delivery. Part Four is devoted to “Adapta- 
tions to Special Occasions” — oral reading, debate, discussion, and radio 
speaking. 

This edition is some three hundred pages shorter than the original, but 
the printer assisted by the use of smaller type, thus puts more words on 
each page. Early chapters have been reduced considerably. Furthermore, chap- 
ters on “defective speech,” the phonetic alphabet, and sounds of English were 
omitted. “The Use of the Dictionary” and “Vocabulary Development” were 
condensed and combined into a single chapter called “Word Study.” The ap- 
pendix of selections for the study of oral style and a section on the psychology 
of speech have been dropped. Fortunately Part Three on speech composition 
remains almost the same in the two books. The revision was accomplished 
without a serious reduction in the number of excellent illustrations taken from 
speeches, old and new, or in the number of “suggested projects and exercises.” 

The exercises are original and specific. On the whole, they should add ma- 
terially to the beginning course, but an occasional one may possibly be too 
difficult for the beginning student. 

At least one reviewer felt that the larger text was too “ponderous” and 
“academic” for the first course. If that criticism had any foundation, the au- 
thors have answered it by their brief edition. Omitting subject matter on the 
periphery of the field should make the book more teachable. The new intro- 
duction, indeed a welcome addition, gives several thoughtful and helpful sug- 
gestions on classroom criticism and on desirable attitudes for the student auditor. 
The relevance of “Word Study,” as presented, “to the purpose” of the short 
course may be questioned. The omission of the excellent treatment of per- 
suasion the reviewer feels was unfortunate. 

This book represents the combined scholarship of two eminent speech teach- 
ers, who for many years have demonstrated their sound educational philosophy. 
In addition, it is based upon careful research in rhetoric, public address, psy- 
chology, and related areas. The style is dignified but interesting and readable. 
The makeup is attractive. 

The book deserves to be rated as a superior text for the course in funda- 
mentals of speech. 


Louisiana State University Watpo W. BraDEN 


Hanpsooxk oF Pusic SPEAKING. (Revised Edition). By A. R. Thompson. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1949; pp. xix +177; $1.50. 


Mr. Thompson’s Handbook of Public Speaking is an effective revision of the 
1939 first edition. It is offered as a basic text for short courses in public speak- 
ing or as a supplementary text for long courses. The book touches most phases 
of public speaking, with emphasis upon the importance of good substance in 
speaking. Much new material is added to the revised edition and the illustra- 
tions brought up-to-date. The section on grammar has been excluded alto- 
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gether but the material on logic and fallacies has been expanded. The book is 
arranged in conveniently numbered paragraphs which are easily located by the 
key on the fly leaves, 

The main value of the book is as a supplementary text for a regular course 
in public speaking. In the opinion of the reviewer, the author could have nar- 
rowed the scope of the book with profit, Too many subjects are covered too 
briefly. It would be a more effective handbook if the introductory material 
on “The Nature of Public Speaking,” and the section of “Speeches for Special 
Occasions,” had been omitted in order to allow more space for additional ma- 
terial on other topics. 

The subject matter of the book is excellent. The author’s informal style 
coupled with his wide knowledge and experience make the book valuable. Also, 
the well planned exercises are helpful. The physical make-up of the book is 
attractive and the price reasonable, 


David Lipscomb College CarroLt ELLIs 


A Boox or Dramas, Edited by Bruce Carpenter. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1949, pp. xxvii + 992; $3.75. 


This is a collection of fifteen play “classics” running the gamut of various 
dramatic types from ancient Greek tragedy, through romanticism and symbol- 
ism, to recent examples of farce and naturalism. Following an introduction in 
which the editor gives a plot outline of the plays, the volume is divided into 
four sections, the first one being “Tragedy in the Classic Tradition.” Here, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are represented by the Murray translations 
of Agamemnon, Oedipus, and The Trojan Women. Included with this group are 
R. B, Boswell’s translation of Racine’s Phaedra, and Synge’s one-act “Riders 
to the Sea.” The use of the Murray translation of the Greek tragedies, while 
adding a flavor of antiquity, and hence, possibly, an aura of poetic reverence 
to the scripts, tends to make them somewhat remote objects of literary interest, 
rather than the moving theatre-pieces they were in the days of their authors. 

Moliere’s The Misanthrope, an abridged version of Congreve’s Love For 
Love, Behrman’s The Second Man, Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of Being 
Earnest, and the humorous Beggar on Horseback by Kaufman and Connelly 
are rightly grouped under “High Comedy and Farce.” “Romanticism and 
Symbolism” are represented by Rostand’s delightful Cyrano de Bergerac, and 
Maeterlinck’s brief but intense The Intruder. 

The final group of plays in the volume, under the heading, “Naturalism and 
Realism,” includes Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler, Jennie Covan’s translation of Chekhov's 
The Cherry Orchard, and O’Neill’s short play, The Long Voyage Home. The 
Covan translation of the Chekhov play, used by the editor, treats the play 
with greater literary than theatrical emphasis than, for instance, does the 
Garnett translation, Such treatment, as in the case of the Murray translation 
of the Greek, is of value to those whose primary interest in drama is in its 
literature, but is questioned by those who believe that the best medium of 
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expression of the dramatic form is the stage rather than the written word. 

At the end of the book are brief, biographical notes on the authors repre- 
sented. 

In general, the plays included in this book are quite representative of their 
genre and, when read, provide a solid background of drama “Classics” for the 
further understanding and enjoyment of that high form of entertainment 
known as theatre. 


University of Virginia H. BEREsForD MENACH 











NEWS AND NOTES 


Vanderbilt University will offer a new course in the summer session, de- 
signed especially for high school teachers, entitled-Dramatic Workshop. The 
course will be taught by Robert Jones and Joseph Wright. Vanderbilt players 
traveled to Sewanee recently with the play, Antigone. 

Sara Lowrey, Furman University, will teach Interpretative Reading at North- 
western University this summer. Miss Lowrey has had a busy program 
schedule this spring. She read Victoria Regina to a large audience at Furman, 
spoke at Mars Hill College on the subject, “What English, Speech and Drama 
can contribute to the Student,” and to the Tennessee Speech Convention on 
“Interpretative Reading.” 

Mary E. Latimer, Madison College, Va., gave a lecture-recital, “The Treat- 
ment of Mary, Queen of Scotts by Contemporary Dramatists,” for the Thomas 
Jefferson Woman’s Club in Richmond. Miss Latimer will teach at Madison 
this summer. Dr. Van Dusen of Miami University, will also teach at Madison 
College this summer, offering courses in Speech Correction, and Voice and 
Diction, and will conduct a Speech Clinic. 

Radio students at Georgia State College for Women assisted in weekly 
radio programs sponsored by the American Cancer Society as a part of the 
Society’s educational program. 

A feature on the Dedicatory Services for the new chapel on the campus of 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in March was an all-mens verse-speak- 
ing choir of one hundred and twenty voices. 

Baylor University conducted two speech tournaments in February. One 
was attended by three hundred students from thirty-four colleges from seven 
states. The high school tournament attracted over five hundred students from 
forty-two high schools from three states. 

Mrs. Glenn R. Capp joined the Baylor University speech staff for the 
winter and spring terms, 

Miss Chloe Armstrong will present thirteen students in senior speech recitals 
at Baylor University this spring. 

The University Book Store of Southern Methodist University, recently pub- 
lished the book titled Preaching that Packs the Pews by T. H. Marsh. It is 
a study of Bishop William A. Quayle as a preacher. Mr. Marsh will also 
have a series of articles published in The Pastor, entitled, “Approaches to 
Preaching.” Mr. March is head of the Speech Department of Perkins School 
of Theology at S.M.U. 

Mississippi Southern College has initiated a new division of speech Arts, 
with a new physical plant, new course outline, and new equipment in four 
major areas: dramatics, radio, speech and hearing and rehabilitation, and public 
address. Graduate work in speech will begin this summer. 

Professor Neville Coghill of Oxford University, will lecture and teach gradu- 
ate courses in drama and theatre this summer at the University of Tennessee. 

Dr. Robert B. Capel of Stephen F. Austin College, Nacogdoches, Texas, acted 
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as critic judge for the state wide Negro one-act play tournament held recently 
in Little Rock, Ark. 

A group of Converse College students spent a week in New York “doing” 
the theatre with Miss Hazel Abbott as their inspiring guide. 

Miss Hazel Abbott plans to work this summer, with the aid of a Carnegie 
grant, upon regional material in the Mid-West for radio programs. 

The Speech Correction Needs Committee of the Alabama Speech Association 
met at Alabama Polytechnic Institute in March. This was the third meeting 
of the committee. A representative of the State Department of Education 
was present. A report of the committee’s findings and recommendations was 
given to the A.S.A. annual meeting in Birmingham. 

After a successful run at the University Fine Arts Auditorium, the Uni- 
versity of Georgia Theatre took the play, The Male Animal, on a twelve hundred 
mile tour, playing eleven engagements in eleven days. 

The sixth annual Southwest Louisiana Play Festival was held in February 
at McNeese Junior College, Lake Charles. Dr. C. L. Shaver, L.S.U., acted 
as critic judge. The program included one-act plays, interpretative reading, 
choral reading, and demonstrations in make-up. 

Miss Anne Whelihan, a senior speech major at Rockford College, Illinois, 
ex-terned with the Davison School of Speech Correction in Atlanta. She ob- 
served, did some teaching, and had an opportunity to visit other speech schools 
in the area. 

Dr. Lou Kennedy, L.S.U., will again join the staff of the Davison School 
of Speech Correction this summer. 

The Verse speaking choir of Delta State Teachers College, under the direc- 
tion of Ruth M. Williams, appeared on the Mississippi Ed. Assoc. program 
held in Jackson, in March. 

Peabody College, Nashville, offers the following speech courses this summer; 
Speech Principles, Analysis of Speech Disorders, The Conduct of Debate and 
Dramatics in the Public School. 

Southern Methodist University will conduct a workshop in the education of 
exceptional children, June 5th to July 15th. Courses include Speech Correction, 
Clinical Procedures, Voice Science, Phonetics, Audiology, and Therapeutic 
Methods. 

During a three-day trip by airplane to the East Coast, the University of 
Mississippi Varsity Debate Teams won five decisions and lost one in competi- 
tion with Boston University, Georgetown University, and the United States 
Naval Academy. Paul D. Brandes is coach of the debaters. 

Murray State College first offered a major in Speech in 1947-1948. The new 
catalogue will offer fifteen courses in public speaking, radio, and correction, plus 
ten courses in theatre. A minor of eighteen semester hours in each division is 
required for the major. The department is under the chairmanship of Asso- 
ciate Professor J. Albert Tracy. 

The School of Speech and Drama of the University of Virginia will hold its 
third Summer Session of Theatre Arts at the University in Charlottesville, June 
26—August 19, 1950. Seven courses, three of them on the graduate level, will 
be offered in all aspects of the drama. Six full length plays, illustrating 
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various periods and styles, will be presented, including, as usual, one out-door 
production. A staff of five, including for the second year, Professor Milton 
Smith of Columbia University, with eight assistants, will be in attendance. 

The Fourth Summer Program in Speech Correction at the University of 
Virginia will be conducted under the direction of Professor James M. Mullen- 
dore. A full program of advanced courses in speech and hearing will be offered 
for classroom teachers, speech clinicians, and graduate students in speech cor- 
rection. Course work will be supplemented by visits to the Virginia Summer 
Speech Camp, special lectures, etc. 

Plans are underway for the Second Annual Summer Conference on Speech 
and Hearing Defects at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Out-of-State parti- 
cipants are being invited to the one-day conference this year. This summer 
the emphasis will be on the problems of the elementary and high school teachers 
and their cooperation with parents of speech and hearing defective children. 

Members of the Speech Staff at Alabama Polytechnic Institute have divided 
loyalties in order to work on Ph.D. degrees this summer, Mr. Mahaffeey going 
to Northwestern, John Green to U.S.C., Mary Lou Gehring to L.S.U., and 
Ed Lambert to Ohio State. 

The Varsity Debate Team at Florida State University won first place at 
the Agnes Scott College Invitational Tournament at Decatur, Georgia. In 
March the first Florida State University Invitational Forensic Touriiament was 
held in Tallahassee, featuring nine teams from three states. The University of 
Florida placed first in debate, with Florida State second, and Miami third. 

The Department of Speech at Florida State Univ. has expanded its clinical 
facilities to include seven clinical therapy rooms, an observation room with 
an intercommunication system and a one-way mirror, and a reception room and 
private offices. In addition, a sound-deadened recording room, a sound-proof 
vault for experimental purposes, and a workshop for construction and repair 
of electronic equipment have been built. New equipment worth $15,000 has 
been purchased, including audiometers, tape and disc recorders, and all varieties 
of electronic equipment. 

At Florida State Univ. a greatly enlarged graduate program is being planned. 
With Administrative approval already granted, the department expects next year 
to move beyond its present M.A. program and offer work leading to the Ph.D. 
degree. In addition, the department began sponsoring in March an adult edu- 
cation program, offering courses in public speaking and conference speaking for 
business and professional people. 

The Departments of Speech and Music of the University of Alabama colla- 
borated in the presentation of two one-act operas early in February. They 
were Down In The Valley and Amelia Goes To The Ball. Miss Arline Hanke 
of the Music Department, and James Hatcher of the Speech Department, 
served as co-directors. The cooperative venture was highly successful and 
future similar productions are being contemplated. 

The summer theatre program at Alabama will include a regular production 
of four plays for five or six weeks in the form of a repertory season. Special 
courses will make it possible for students to devote full time to theatre work 
under summer stock conditions. Robert Burroughs of the University of 
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Arizona, will serve as Art Director for the Summer Theatre. 

Visiting staff members of the Department at Alabama for the summer in- 
clude Miss Jane Beasley of Ohio University, and Robert Burroughs of the 
University of Arizona. 

The Speech and Hearing clinic of the University of Alabama will offer 
a special summer program under the direction of Dr. Ollie Baccus and Miss 
Jane Beasley. Two programs of intensive group therapy will be offered, one 
for children and other for adolescents. The members of each group will 
present a variety of speech disorders and daily therapy will consist of a com- 
bination of group and individual instruction. These programs will provide 
direct teaching experience for students enrolled in the special graduate program. 

Station WUOA-FM, the Voice of the University of Alabama, and Alabama’s 
finest non-commercial education FM Broadcasting Station, has been on the air 
since the first of the year with a daily 8 hour broadcast beginning at 1:30 P. M. 
and broadcasts programs by the Departments of Music, Radio Arts, and Speech. 

The Department of Speech at the University of Florida is happy to an- 
nounce that it has received official approval for the giving of the Ph.D. degree. 
This approval was given by the Board of Control on February 16 upon the 
recommendation of the Graduate Council and University Senate. Prior to 
this action, a subcommittee of the Graduate Council made a thorough analysis 
of the department, and gave it the benefit of numerous suggestions and recom- 
mendations for long-time planning. It is quite significant that the time of 
approval coincides with plans to move the department into completely new and 
very extensive air-conditioned quarters by the time of the 1950 summer session. 

Three members of the University of Florida theatre staff, Delwin Dusen- 
bury, President of National Collegiate Players, Robert Dierlam, Associate 
theatre director, and J. Clark Weaver, Editor, Players Magazine, together with 
the student officers of the local chapter of National Collegiate Players, install- 
ed a new chapter of the fraternity at Florida Southern College at Lakeland, 
on February 17. The chapter now installed at Florida Southern is the second 
one in the state. 

The Radio Guild of the Department of Speech at University of Florida has 
been most active during the second semester. Seven regular weekly programs 
have been developed by faculty members J. Clark Weaver and William Steis 
and by Graduate Assistant Larry Gunther. The programs are a fifteen minute 
dramatics show; “Man on the Campus,” an interview program from the Stud- 
ent Union on current happenings; a half hour student forum; a half hour 
variety show featuring musical talent; “International Profile,” a fifteen minute 
program of interviews with foreign students on problems of human interest 
in respect to their customs, impressions, etc.; a fifteen minute Story Hour for 
children; and “It’s Your America,” a half hour program featuring the lives of 
American composers and their music. On March 20 the Radio Guild was 
given full responsibility by the local Gainesville station WGGG for the complete 
operation of the station for that day. The students of the Guild did all the 
announcing, programming, and engineering. In addition, they sold all the 
advertising for that day and made the money collected available to the Boys 
Club which is being built in the city. 
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A very valuable recent acquisition to the University of Florida library is a 
complete set, twelve portfolios, of the Monumenta Scenica, a pictorial record of 
colored plates most useful in teaching history of theatre and in research. The 
Monumenta, published in a limited edition from 1925 to 1930, in Austria, is 
available in very few American libraries. 


S. S. A. PLAYS 


AS.T.C., Conway, Ark.—Dir. Leona Scott 
Othello, Stardust 
Vanderbilt University—Dir. Robert Jones 
Antigone, Mikado 
Furman University—Dirs. Dorothy Richey, Jean Lowrey 
Caponsacchi, Dover Road 
Bob Jones University—Dir. Bob Jones, Jr. 
Cyrano de Bergerac, Gianni Schicchi in cooperation with the Music Depart- 
ment 
Madison College—Dir. Mary E. Latimer 
Dear Brutus, Fashion, Mikado 
G.S.C.W., Milledgeville—Dir. Edna West 
Years Ago, Dear Brutus, Dear Ruth 
Southern Bapt. Theo. Seminary—Dir. Chas. A. McGlon 
Passing of the Third Floor Back, original pageant drama, “Mine Eyes Have 
Seen” 
University of Tennessee—Dir. Paul L. Soper 
The Plays the Thing, Jason, The Rivals 
Agnes Scott College—Dir. Roberta Winter 
Pygmalion, Eastward in Eden; series of one-acts: The Affected Young 
Ladies, Hero Worship, The Rector, Dark Lady of the Sonnets 
“Theatre X” community theatre, Little Rock—Dir. W. Fredric Plette 
Two Blind Mice 
Converse College—Dir. Hazel Abbott 
Home is Tomorrow 
University of Georgia—Dir. Leighton M. Ballew 
Male Animal 
McNeese Junior College—Dir. Margery Wilson 
Twelfth Night 
Memphis State College—Dirs. Gene Bence, Brad White 
Our Town 
Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss—Dir. Ruth M. Williams 
The Man Who Came to Dinner 
Eastern Kentucky State College—Dir. Keith Brooks 
Kiss and Tell, Mary the Third 
Barry College, Miami, Fla—Dir. Sister M. Trinito O. P. 
Murder in the Cathedral 
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Western Kentucky St. College—Dir. Russell H. Miller 
The Petrified Forest 
University of Florida—Dirs. Delwin Dusenbury, Robert Dierlam, Yvonne Cody 
He Who Gets Slapped, Twelfth Night, Born Yesterday 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute—Dir. Vera A. Paul 
Ten Little Indians, As You Like It 
Florida State University 
The Male Animal, Iphigenia—Dir. Dr. George McCalmon and School for 
Husbands 
Shoemaker’s House—Dir. Jane Hardacre 
George and Margaret, Craig’s Wife—Dir. B. J. Mathis 
University of Alabama—Dir. Marian Gallaway 
Dream Girl, High Tor, Amphitryon 38, Glass Menagerie, Born Yesterday 
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